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1 Buying a Cracking Plant 
Here is one way of spending money that is ot to be 


discouraged in the interests of the national economy! Instead of buying things, this couple 


f 
i 


decided to buy security for themselves and their family through Life Assurance—thereby 

investing in the country’s prosperity, too. Their premiums are helping to provide the capital 

needed to equip British industry with the means to meet growing competition from abroad. 
A good thing, Life Assurance. But how, you might ask, can it compete with the lure of 

consumer goods! Only one way: by meeting the real needs of the policyholders. Proof 

of its success lies in the fact that the people of this country save more money regularly 


through Life Assurance than in any other way. 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


A safeguard of real prosperity 


F¥SSUED ey THE LIFE OFFICES” ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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VAGUE REASSURANCE 


NCE the decision was taken-to have an autumn 

Budget, there was no doubt about what the Govern- 

ment should do. The Chancellor’s task was to stop 
inflation gathering speed until it did serious damage to the 
economy. Moreover, this had to be done in a way which 
would convince the rest of the world that there would never 
again be a sterling crisis. The impression which Mr. Butler 
makes on traders and bankers overseas is just as important 
as the impact of his proposals on the House of Commons and 
in the country. And by this test the Budget will only just do. 

A foreign trader reading in his newspapers about Mr. 
Butler’s proposals will first ask, has anything been done to 
stop prices going up further? Is the Chancellor now in full 
control of the British economy, so that I can continue to use 
the pound sterling without further fears that it will lose its 
value? He may be favourably impressed because it is clear 
that the Government now sees the situation for what it really 
is. After months of hesitation and damaging delay the menace 
of inflation is officially recognised. Indeed, the first part of 
the Chancellor’s speech was almost a textbook description 
of inflation in action. He referred to ‘excessive demand for 
labour and materials,’ mentioning in particular steel. He 
described the economy as ‘overloaded.’ Public spending was 
too high, costs and prices were rising and the trade gap was 
too wide. 

After listing these manifestations, however, the steps he 
took were less convincing. There are additional taxes. Indeed, 
in a full year the new taxes imposed in this autumn Budget 
will bring over £112 million into the Exchequer. This may 
not impress overseas opinion very much. Most countries have 
learnt by experience that after a certain point taxes cease to 
be an effective way of mopping up the purchasing power 
which has spilt over from the Budget. It may well be that by 
increasing the rates of purchase tax, and, even more, by 
widening its scope, the Chancellor has given the unions 
another argument to back their wage claims. This is surely 
the last result he wanted. And it is certainly surprising that, 
having abolished the ‘D’ scheme on textiles, the Chancellor 
should have thought fit to reimpose purchase tax on some 
items of clothing, even though it will bring in an insignificant 
amount of revenue. 

It is disappointing that so little has been done to encourage 
savings. This is a much better way of reducing demand on 
our resources than imposing fresh taxes. It has always been 
a surprising weakness of Tory economic policy that hardly 
anything really constructive has ever been done to encourage 
the people’s savings. A determined effort to make small savings 
really attractive—for example, by way of a short-lived 


national savings certificate with a substantial element of 
capital appreciation—might have worked wonders. But this 
is apparently too unorthodox a move. All that has been done 
is to allow the comparatively small number of people who 
already have the maximum amount of the current issue of 
savings certificates to buy a few more. But are they likely to 
respond unless they can be absolutely sure that money is 
going to keep its value better now than in the past few years? 

Nor will the foreign observer be very impressed by the 
heavier tax on company profits. He may even find it disturb- 
ing that a Conservative administration should feel that it can 
bring down prices in the shops by intensifying a tax which, as 
is well known, not only blunts incentive, but even encourages 
inefficiency. 

There remain, however, the far-reaching proposals for 
slowing down the rate of capital investment. The tremendous 
surge of new factory building and modernisation plans is one 
of the main causes of the overloading of the economy. Here 
it is to the Chancellor’s credit that he has chosen to discourage 
private industry as little as possible. He has wisely resisted 
the suggestion that the investment allowance should be cut, 
as there have been too many changes in this tax and business 
has found it unsettling. Instead, it is the local authorities and 
nationalised industry which are to bear the brunt. The abo- 
lition of the housing subsidies, except for certain types of 
building, is a sensible and bold move. There will be a sub- 
stantial saving this year and much more when the new system 
is fully operating. In addition, local authorities are going to 
find it still more difficult to borrow, which is as it should be. 
The sacrifice made by the Government in not building more 
offices, including the much-delayed Colonial Office, is, of 
course, not very serious. What could be a major contribution 
to a better balance in the economy would be a slowing down 
in the rate of expansion of the gas and electricity industries. 
Something is at last clearly going to be done here, but exactly 
how much cannot be judged from the Chancellor’s speech. 
The position will have to be watched to make certain that 
the assurances given by the nationalised bodies are carried 
out. Much the same applies to the guarded references to 
agricultural subsidies. We shall have to wait until the annual 
review next spring, and then see how much courage the 
Government can muster when face to face with the farmers. 

All in all, the Budget contains what is needed to put our 
affairs straight if its various proposals are pushed home. It is 
unfortunate, however, that some of the provisions could not 
have been presented more strikingly so that foreign opinion 
could have been convinced that the Government now means 
business. 





BEFORE GENEVA 
OMING up for the third time at Geneva, the Western 
Foreign Ministers should now be brooding over the 
changes which have taken place since the much pub- 

licised handshakes of last July. If they are not bemused by 
an excessive dose of Geneva spirits, they can hardly avoid 
noticing the worsening in the Western position which has taken 
place since then. And they may be quite certain-that it has 
not escaped M. Molotov. 

Part of this deterioration centres around the position of 
France as the keystone to the Atlantic Alliance on the 
Continent. The overwhelming defeat for French diplomacy 
registered by the victory of the German parties in the Saar 
plebiscite may not have such serious consequences as were 
feared. In spite of the ugly character of the German Nationalist 
campaign, the statesmanlike attitude of M. Faure and Dr. 
Adenauer (who, however, has not been imitated by all his 
colleagues) has softened the blow to Franco-German relations 
und the heavy majority averted any danger of an acrimonious 
dispute over the results themselves. Yet this demonstration 
that French policy has over-estimated the means at its disposal 
comes as a tailpiece to a long series of failures. The muddle 
over North Africa with the consequent weakening of French 
military forces in Europe, the decline in the authority of the 
French State and Parliament—these are signs that in NATO 
there is a gap where there should be a bastion. It does not seem 
likely that any new negotiations on the Saar can be undertaken 
until the French elections (which are announced for December) 
are over. Until then Dr. Welsch and the new Saar government 
as well as the Federal German Government should be careful 
not to do anything which might be construed as an attack on 
French interests in the territory. But no means of statesman- 
ship can undo the damage done by the weakness of France 
over the last six menths. 

More serious still is the Russian intervention in the Middle 
East. Soviet support for the Arab States against Israel looks 
like forming a pro-Russian block where a few months ago 
there was none. Moreover, Britain and America are singularly 
ill-placed to take a high moral line over this. They have both 
been supplying arms to the Middle East and can hardly protest 
when it turns out that Levantine power politics is a game that 
can be played by any number of players. The Russians have 
put the West in a cleft stick. British and American policy has 
the uncomfortable choice either of pinning its hopes to Israel 
and throwing overboard any chance of winning back the Arabs 
(while also wrecking the Baghdad pact) or else of working 
out a complicated and dangerous equation, in which the chances 
of coaxing Colonel Nasser away from his new friends are 
weighed against those of the starting of a preventive war on 
the part of an Israel driven to desperation by the prospect of 
mounting odds against her. Either choice is unsatisfactory, but 
it may be doubted whether the possibility of a reconciliation 
with the Egyptians (who, after all, are in far too good a position 
to play off East against West to abandon it lightly) can really 
outweigh a failure to support the one country in the area which 
is naturally pro-Western. In any case, it seems highly improb- 
able that either the Foreign Ministers or Mr. Sharett will get any 
change out of M. Molotov on this subject. 

It might seem then that the West is in a worse position to 
discuss German reunification now than it was last July, and 
this may explain a spate of rumours, started originally by a 
leading article in The Times, and suggesting that Mr. 
Macmillan would do well to shelve the problem of reunification 
for the time being. Of course, as is so often the case with 
proposals put forward by adepts of a Munichois realism, this 
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idea is totally unrealistic. Reunification is passionately desired 
by many Germans. If the West does not do its best to satisfy 
that desire, they will turn to those who can. A new Rapallo 
would be in the most constant tradition of German foreign 
policy, and, if the Federal Government felt itself to have been 
let down at the coming talks, all Dr. Adenauer’s work for a 
Germany orientated towards Western Europe might prove 
to have been wasted. It would be madness for Britain and 
America to alienate their friends for the sake of reaching q 
dubious agreement to differ with their enemies. Weakened the 
West may have been since the last Geneva conference, but it 
will not strengthen itself by appeasement. This is the lesson 
of the years before the last war. It is a pity that the same circles, 
who were responsible for catastrophe then, should not have 
conned it more thoroughly. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE emergency Budget, Burgess and Maclean, an arms 

race in the Middle East, a Nein! from the Saar, the 

fourteen-day rule, national service; what with these and 
other hardly less pressing problems, Ministers might have been 
excused for wondering whether they would have done better 
to have lost the election, after all. The supplementary Budget, 
in particular, has involved the Government in loss of face, 
Either through ill-luck or bad judgement (more probably 
through a mixture of both), the country’s economy has obliged 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell by seeming to do what he said it would 
do; apart from doing a disservice to the Conservatives, it has 
co solidated Mr. Gaitskell’s position as the leading contender 
for the Labour Party leader’s staff of office, when it finally 
slips out of Mr. Attlee’s grasp. 

But it was Burgess and Maclean who were the first concern 
of MPs on the day Parliament reassembled. In the Commons 
Colonel Lipton, ever mindful of tomorrow’s headlines, con- 
trived to be the first man publicly to put a name on the Third 
Man; and more mud is likely to be flung around if the Govern- 
ment continues to display the stoic self-satisfaction revealed in 
Lord Reading’s answers to questions on the subject in the 
House of Lords. In the meantime the Daily Mail has unearthed 
the story that Burgess was expelled—well, ‘asked to leave’— 
the Royal Naval College at Dartmouth for theft. The same 
newspaper has also told us that Burgess was not taken seriously 
by the Russians in his capacity as an agent, because, owing 
to his debauchery, they felt he was a poor security risk. 

The extent of the Government’s responsibility for the Middle 
East crisis is less easy to determine. How far has its Middle 
East policy been influenced by the State Department? The 
embarrassment of both Britain and America was neatly re- 
flected in an incident a few days ago when Senator Saltonstall. 
on a visit to Cairo, gave a piastre to a midget with a collection 
box—only to find afterwards that the midget was collecting 
not for some charity but for ‘Armaments Week.’ The two 
Governments, which have been extremely charitable to Egypt in 
the past three years, are in the same unhappy predicament. 
Over the Saar, too, the FO may feel some embarrassment. 
Less than a week before the referendum, The Times, which 
usually is its echo in such matters, was quoting optimistic 
French reports that the statute would be ratified: optimism 
which its Saar correspondent did not discount. Doubtless the 
intention was to spare the French Government added discom- 
fort in its hour of trial; but it does no good to the Foreign 
Office’s reputation when its expectations are so catastrophically 
confounded. 

The fourteen-day rule is to be debated. The Prime Minister's 
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astonishing comment was: ‘I don’t see how it affects the right 
of free speech.’ He will shortly be told. Another Government 
move that will rouse trenchant criticism is the appointment of 
an RAF chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee: Mr. 
Attlee’s suggestion that he may be prejudiced in favour of his 
own Service will be echoed in the Navy. On the whole, an 
uncomfortable week for the Government. It must have been 
4 relief that some distraction was provided by the visit of the 
President of Portugal, who will realise now that behind the 
forest of clichés with which he has been greeted there really is 
a feeling of affectionate solidarity with Portugal that has sur- 
vived even the suspicions of her particular form of government. 
On the other hand, the Government must have been uneasy at 
another piece of extra-Parliamentary news: the refusal of the 
London busmen to accept a wage increase offered to them, and 
the certainty that, whatever increase they do accept, fares will 
rise again. The season of industrial disputes has begun. 

In French North Africa, confusion mounts. El Glaoui, who 
was largely responsible for the dethronement of the Sultan of 
Morocco two years ago, and on whose intransigence French 
policy has been based, has now said he would like to have 
the Sultan back. thereby enabling a Manchester Guardian head- 
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line writer to call him ‘the Pasha of Bray.’ In Viet Nam the 
outlook should have been made clearer by a plebiscite which 
gave a 90 per cent. majority to Ngo Dinh Diem; but as in one 
district some 150,000 more votes were cast than there were 
voters, its value is doubtful—though some confusion was 
inevitable, as the polling stations were being shelled by rebel 
cannon. The Times correspondent says of Diem that ‘he can 
now be said to be the equivalent of Syngman Rhee in rank.’ 

In Australia, the Prime Minister has wisely abandoned the 
attempt to be polite to the egregious Mr. Evatt. At home, the 
National Gallery has paid £42,500 for an El Greco, of which 
£30,100 will be met by the taxpayers. Work has actually started 
on the Hammersmith by-pass (by Mr. Boyd Carpenter, wielding 
a pneumatic drill); when complete, it may cut as much as a 
third off the time taken to get from London Airport to the 
Waterloo terminal, The Dental Association has denied that 
there is any evidence to show that toothpaste can actively 
prevent tooth decay. And Capt. Pilkington has asked the 
President of the Board of Trade why he has added Hydrazino- 
carbonylmethyltrimethylammonium Chloride to the list of 
chemicals liable to key industry duty—a word which narrowly 
fails to beat the record referred to by Strix on another page. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


R. R. A, BUTLER has built up a reputation on the 
shakiest foundation of all—mere success. And he is 
learning just how dangerous it can be. Ordinary, 

fallible, erratic human beings can make 
mistakes and suffer failures—and still 
survive. But when Mr. Success (for such 
is how Mr. Butler has studiously pre- 
sented himself to the public) comes a 
cropper, people begin to wonder 
whether there is anything to the legend 
atall. However skilfully Mr. Butler may 
steer himself and the country through 
the economic crisis, however unfair 
some of the taunts which Mr. Gaitskell 
has flung at him this week, Mr. Butler 
has succeeded in the past six months in 
undermining his reputation. He has 
fought for it hard. He fought for it at 
Bournemouth—and came out of the 
debate more severely scathed than any 
Conservative Minister since the war. He 
has fought for it in the House this week 

and left the Conservative members 
behind him still questioning, _ still 
anxious. No one will believe any longer 
that the pages of notes which he lays on 
the despatch box are the tablets brought 
fresh from Sinai. 

But if Mr. Success no longer exists, 
what remains? On what can Mr. Butler 
rebuild his reputation? He has, of 
course, been given most of the credit for the recreation of 
Conservative policy after the war. But, apart from the fact that 
other leading Conservatives, particularly Sir Anthony Eden, 
played an equally important part, it is only now beginning to 
be realised that the rethinking of policy did not go very far. The 
Conservative Party, it is true, was persuaded to accept the 
Welfare State—to accept, in short, the political, social and 








economic revolution of which 1945 was the expression. But this 
has never seemed to me a much more impressive achievement 
than persuading Harriet Martineau to accept the Universe. As 
I suggested the other week, Lord Wool- 
ton probably did a far more serious job 
by converting the Conservative Party 
into a genuine mass party in which a 
new class could find its opportunity of 
action, But that aside, the legend of Mr. 
Butler as a dominating intellectual is 
simply untrue. He has probed neither 
very deep nor very wide in the past ten 
years. 

If anyone has any doubts about the 
barrenness of Conservative thinking 
smce 1945, he should read the volume 
of extracts from Conservative speeches 
and articles which has recently been 


published by the Conservative Political 
cant under the tithe The New Con- 
servatism. Here Mr. Butler’s influence 


on Conservative thinking is all too 
apparent. It has been a restrictionist 
influence—and not merely in the par- 
ticular economic sense. He has per- 
\ suaded the Conservative Party to restrict 
its vision and restrain its courage. He 
has persuaded it that there is nothing to 


\- 


Wr | 


( >: aa ba 
j (QO 
b VX : / ~ do but tinker with the economy and 


society, and the autumn Budget (intro- 

duced after four whole years at the 
Treasury) is his reward, The Conservative Party today is a 
party of tinkers and the credit can be given to Mr. Butler. | 
know there is a school of thought which believes that the 
Conservative Party can be nothing else. This seems to me one 
of the most successfully and sedulously fostered misreadings 
of British political history. Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain, 
after all, were both men of broad vision. 
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The decline in Mr. Butler’s reputation is a fact, and I think 
that, even if the present economic difficulties are surmounted 
in the coming few months, it may well prove to be permanent. 
Political reputation is an odd thing, and I cannot get over the 
firm impression I have received in the past two weeks that many 
Conservatives are now looking closely at Mr. Butler for the 
first time, and are beginning to ask themselves what is there. 
Moreover, Mr. Butler is not only thin-skinned about criticism; 
he has very little resilience in the face of it. He lacks, I think, 
the toughness of fibre which gets a politician through scrape 
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after scrape without his judgment or his courage being touched, 
Mr. Macmillan, on the other hand, has always impressed me by 
his inner conviction and strength. There quite clearly is some. 
thing there, even if it is difficult to say what. So far he has done 
nothing to establish himself as an individual figure in the 
Government. It is quite possible, however, that he will now 
think the time has come and that his first step will be to begin 
formulating a foreign policy of his own. It’s just an idea—byt 
in a year’s time I may be writing about him as the mogt 
powerful man in the Government. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


AMONG ALL the reports of the Russian naval visit to Portsmouth 
] don’t remember seeing anything about the anti-communist 
Russians who went down to conduct propaganda among the 
leave parties. These were not old-established ‘Whites,’ but 
post-war defectors from the Russian forces and civil administra- 
tion in Eastern Germany. Whenever they met a group of officers 
or seamen they started a street-corner meeting, and they never 
had any trouble in getting a hearing. Russia, said the anti- 
communists, must have freedom—of speech, of the press, of 
elections. Collective farms and concentration camps must go. 
The sailors, in groups of 20 or 30, listened attentively, asked 
questions, and put leaflets carefully away in their pockets. There 
was no angry heckling, the sailors accepting it all in much the 
same spirit of wonder as they accepted the miraculous quality 
of goods in the shops—one of them described an ordinary 
pullover he had bought for his wife as ‘a present she will 
remember to the end of her life.’ (They soon realised the value 
of their national currency. When they had spent their official 
ration of British money, they offered roubles for it, until the 
rate had risen to 100 and even to 250 roubles to the pound, 
compared with a par value of 11.) One of three officers who 
had a long talk with a propagandist in a café on the outskirts 
of Portsmouth said: ‘All this makes me think of 1905’—the 
year of the prelude to 1917. By the last days of the visit the 
political officers on the Russian ships had clamped down, and 
when patrols came on groups of sailors talking in Russian with 
a stranger they ordered them back on board. But they had had 
their experience, and perhaps a profound one. 
* * * 


A HEALTH REPORT on prisons for the year 1954 issued by the 
Department of Justice in Ireland contains the information, 
‘One prisoner died as a result of judicial hanging.’ 

* * * 


THERE IS something uncommonly shabby about the way in 
which a great number of young girls who come across from 
the Continent, to live au pair with English families and improve 
their English, are being treated. They come in good faith, 
prepared to help with the housework and the children in 
exchange for their keep and some pocket money; but I believe 
that too many of them land up as skivvies. A correspondent 
has written to tell me about a German girl who found herself 
with a widower and his family of four children, in the status 
of Victorian slavey. She was expected to work from seven 
in the morning until nine at night; during the period of three 
weeks which she spent with this family she had one half-day 





NEXT WEEK 





GUY BURGESS AS I KNEW HIM 


A letter from Arthur Norris to Christopher Isherwood 











off. Otherwise she had barely time to write home, let alone 
to read or to study. For the first week she was paid £2 10s. and 
when she then suggested that she might work slightly shorter 
hours a charwoman was engaged for some of the work. In fact 
her hours remained practically unchanged, but her ‘pay’ came 
down to £1 10s. And this in a family enjoying a really high 
standard of living. I don’t like to think of the cumulative 
effect of this kind of thing upon opinion abroad. 
* * * 
THE BBC has gone to great lengths to preserve a dignified 
neutrality in its dealings with its rival. But the time comes 
when the line between neutrality and spinelessness is hard to 
draw. The BBC was approached recently by advertisers’ 
associations which wished to make use of its research organisa- 
tion as a guide to commercial television viewing figures. The 
BBC agreed to this. But as soon as the CTV contractors got 
wind of the plan, they raised a protest. Unfair practices! They 
could only put up with it if the BBC promised to let them 
scrutinise the figures first and make whatever corrections they 
thought fit. The BBC agreed to this, too. The advertisers then, 
and not unnaturally, refused to have anything to do with the 
scheme: they wanted to have the figures unvarnished or not 
at all. Once again the BBC agreed. The advertisers could, of 
course, easily employ a private research organisation; but they 
maintain that the media owners customarily provide the figures 
required. The press does, for example, and where a newspaper 
or periodical does not give audited circulation figures (an 
omission not unknown among the weeklies) the advertisers 
can reasonably surmise that it is because the figures must be 
derisory. A few days ago Mr. Norman Collins confessed that 
commercial television had been at fault in not arranging for 
viewer research. But one of the companies, I believe, is holding 
out against it on the excuse that they ought not to give anything 
away. I should imagine that if they don’t change their mind 
they will soon be hearing the same excuse from the advertisers. 
* * * 

I SEE that the Glasgow Herald has followed the lead of the 
Manchester Guardian in rescuing some of its best writing from 
the usual oblivion into which daily journalism disappears. As 
with the ‘Bedside Guardian,’ the Glasgow Herald’s ‘Casual 
Columns’ (George Outram, 12s. 6d.) proves that a great deal 
of matter written against the clock, and sometimes indeed 
against the ledge in a telephone box, stands up very well indeed 
in a permanent home between hard covers. There is a lot of 
good writing on this and that in the Herald’s miscellany, but 
I should like to make special mention of the paragraphs from 
the ‘London Letter’ which are dotted through the book. The 
anonymous author of this excellent column wanders about 
London, registering the unusual and the unexpected with sharp 
ears and eyes and recording it in sentences which greatly add 
to the gaiety of life. I like especially the remorselessly clear- 
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ed description of a poetry reading at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts where the poet’s supporters, disgruntled at their 
hero’s style, began from the back of the hall, ‘in loud and 
muzzy tones,” to make their wishes known. ‘Sing it’ and “Speak 
it in a fantastic way!’ and ‘Speak it just to me! With all the 
senius, all the passion that’s in it! For me!’ It is good to think 
that this and many other small episodes of equal curiosity have 
not been lost to the world. 
* 


ey 


BY * 


| WAS DRIVING through Soho the other day and making even 
slower progress than usual in that congested labyrinth. This 
is not good for the temper. So, when the traffic lights turned 
ereen and I found myself unable to move because of a police- 
man sauntering across the road in front of me; 1] ventured a 
small hoot. The constable turned, held up his hand, and 
strolled up to my window. 

‘Who do you think you're hooting at?’ 

‘At you, officer. I didn’t want to knock you down.’ 

He repeated his question, and I my answer. 

‘In that case,” he said, wearily summoning up the energy 
to deliver the coup de grace, ‘perhaps you will also tell me why 
you are proceeding the wrong way down a one-way street?’ 

‘Am I, officer? I didn’t know I was.’ 

‘Did you not see the notices?’ 

‘No, officer.’ 

‘In that case I advise you to go and see your optician.’ 

‘Thank you, officer.’ 

The moral seems to be: don’t hoot at policemen. 
* a” * 
A CORRESPONDENT WRITES to suggest that I direct some pene- 
trating rays upon the advertising methods of the BBC. He 
objects especially, and I’m bound to say that I agree with him, 
to the incessant free advertising of ‘minor film-stars who have 
just helped to make a film and come prepared with all the 
answers to all those questions designed to give it a good puff; 
sopranos just arrived from Terra Incognita and eager to exhibit 
their well-known tremolo voices and girlish charms; authors 
not yet well known but who are doing their best to look cele- 
brated; and “artists” whom you may meet this summer on any 
seaside beach.’ But the really fascinating question is how the 
BBC gets hold of them. Do scouts meet every train and plane 
from abroad and accost passengers with, ‘Excuse me, but are 
you anyone in particular?’ Or can it be true that they are 
supplied by an agency in response to urgent requests? ‘Please 
supply 4 doz. cheap line celebrities stop 3 male stop 3 female 
stop Sat. night.” Anyhow, I heartily agree that if the BBC must 
puff something, a breakfast food would be better. 
* * * 

| HAVE HEARD it suggested that Dr. Pevsner’s Reith lectures on 
‘The Englishness of English Art’ should properly be entitled 
‘Die Englischheit der Englischen Kunst.’ PHAROS 


COCTEAU INTELLIGENCE 

‘EVERYONE IN FRANCE, however, had a chance to look at 
M. Cocteau in his green uniform, created by Lanvin.’-—Man- 
chester Guardian, October 21. 

*.. . AND Cocteau, resplendent in his Academician’s uni- 
form, dark blue with olive green facings.—-BBC ‘From Our 
Correspondents,” October 23. 

‘CocTEAU, the poet, writer and film director, arrived for the 
ceremony in the gorgeous green Napoleonic uniform of the 
Academy.’—Daily Telegraph, October 21. 

‘M. CocTEau wore an Academician’s uniform in midnight 
blue instead of the traditional dark green.”— The Times, 
October 21. 
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Mr. Perkins and 
Senhor Pereira 


By FRANK LITTLER 


EW of his readers would consult Koestler on Anglo- 

Portuguese relations, but there is a significant passage 

in Arrival and Departure. Describing war-time propa- 
ganda shows in a city which is obviously Lisbon, the author 
contrasts the sparkling and imaginative Nazi display with the 
stodgy British one—a vague factory scene. landgirls in 
breeches, and an excess of royalty. A man in the small group 
gazing at this exhibit is moved to despair. ‘At last,’ the para- 
graph ends, ‘the man shrugged his shoulders, sighed, knocked 
with two fingers against his forehead and went away, still 
violently shaking his head.” 

It was a disturbing story. Nevertheless, with a Lisbon setting 
and a Portuguese (presumably) as its central character, it mis- 
fired in three directions. Firstly, the ocean Latins are not 
easily susceptible to glitter. Secondly, though republican 
nationals in fact, they instinctively become British subjects in 
fancy whenever their attention is called to the Royal Family. 
their regard for whom needs no high-fi: photography to 
strengthen it. And thirdly, when he described the actions of 
this disgusted anonym, Koestler seetned to miss completely 
the point of his own anecdote. For the neutral who shakes 
his head violently over the dullness of your counter-propa- 
ganda is not really the man to whom that counter-propaganda 
need be sent. He is already on your side. 

The links between England and Portugal, which have been 
tightened by President Lopes’s visit this week, are not particu- 
larly weighty for a treaty of friendship six centuries old. Yet 
Koestler’s homen-da-rua appears all over Portugal, a far more 
characteristic figure than the political opportunist or the 
wolframista of the 1940s. The origins of the Old Alliance 
may be as hazy in the Portuguese mind as they are in ours, 
but the sentiment is there, unchangeable, and sooner or later 
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the English visitor responds to a unique racial telepathy and 
becomes aware of it. It has nothing to do with pillar-boxes 
as red and vegetation as green as our own. It is a product of 
the Velha Alianca, and it is a hard thing for an Englishman 
to explain how the feeling is reciprocated. 1 remember being 
asked by a man in a Lisbon theatre soon after the war what 
the English had really thought of Portuguese neutrality. Some- 
how, without offending him, I managed to answer that we 
had had greater anxieties to bear. My reply today—and if | 
knew him better—would be that the Portuguese in England 
are still too few to form a colony. That many millions 
of my countrymen have never seen a Portuguese, except for 
a few footballers like Travassos and Ben David. That among 
a welter of cosmopolitan cookery there is not one Portuguese 
restaurant in London. That no Portuguese films have been 
shown here. That apart from Torga’s animal stories, we have 
had to go back to the great Eca for proof that the Portuguese 
even write books we might appreciate in translation. That the 
late Madame Suggia (why not Senhora?) is the only exception 
to our ignorance of any Portuguese music loftier than the 
fado. And that the fado is less fashionable in London than 
Japanese ballet. 

Portuguese internationalism, even for a small country, is 
therefore meagre in our time, and through the centuries there 
have been few examples of it apart from the great discoverers. 
Prince Henry the Navigator was a grandson of John of Gaunt, 
and the Restoration acknowledged a Portuguese queen, but 
these historic unions are barely hinted at in our classrooms. 
As slight an impression has been made on the English adult 
of today by the war-time lease of anti-submarine bases in the 
Azores, and only little more by Mr. Nehru’s attitude to Goa. 
Our ignorance may be culpable, but it has not been lightened 
by the wearying insistence that this or that village is ‘delight- 
ful,’ or by the solemn assurance that of the nine churches in 
lonely Braganca ‘the tourist should see them all.’ 

There is a fact about Portugal which is often overlooked. 
It is the one continental country—though Denmark might also 
qualify—with a single frontier. It is surrounded by Spain and 
water, and has been since its birth 800 years ago. Yet of all 
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the squares in Europe, only those of Lisbon have Englig, 
nicknames. (In some guide-books Black Horse Square dog 
not even appear in quotes.) It was in the spirit of the Oy 
Alliance that these nicknames were coined, and that spiti 
is still being kept alive by visitors as diverse as journalist an 
Jesuit, farmer and football coach, and by the British Fley 

Treaties of friendship do not breed racial similarities, by 
there is much stolidity and little effusiveness among th 
Portuguese. I once had an interesting proof of this at a Village 
called Chao de Magas, where | had detrained en route for 
place that is smaller still. | asked a porter whether there was, 
bus to my destination. He replied that there was. but not today 
Was there, I asked, any other way of getting there—by ca 
for example? Yes, there was. Would he show me where? Yes 
he would, if 1 would follow him. He preceded me into the 
station yard, where he opened the door of a waiting taxi, and 
only then did I realise that the man | had stupidly taken to 
be a railway porter was actually the local taxi-driver. It was 
a fact he had not advertised in any way, having refrained from 
offering his services until he knew exactly what I wanted. 

That this reserve was not confined to the country districts 
I learnt on a later visit—notably in Covilha. the textile town 
when I was looking for the post office and approached a young 
man standing on the street corner. He began to give me 
directions, but suddenly tossed away his cigarette butt with 
the remark that he needed a bit of exercise anyway, and that 
the best thing to do would be to accompany me. He was silent 
until we were half-way up the hill. Then he turned to me and 
asked: ‘Nao é de cd?’ which is a long, Latin, verbose way of 
saying: ‘You're a stranger to this neighbourhood, aren’t you?’ 
I admitted that I was, he grunted his satisfaction, and fell 
silent again. 

If you ask the people themselves where the English influ- 
ence is strongest, they are certain to speak of places where 
the English are. They will refer to the old wine-shipping 
families in Oporto (whose example is less pervasive than 
imposed). They will mention the English residents in Algarve, 
the southernmost province, and particularly Praia da Rocha 
They may cite the Lisbon suburb of Carcavelos, where English 
technicians were needed for the first submarine cable. But it 
is in Figueira da Foz that the Englishman really comes home 
The time for him to stay there is off-season. when, as in every 
seaside resort, the residents are drawn closer together than 
they are in a society never scattered by excursionists. The 
quality of homeliness, like that of exoticism, is easy to exag- 
gerate in a foreign country. But listening to the local gossip 
of the Figueirenses I had the queer feeling that all this was 
being uttered in English, the words alone being Portuguese. 
The phrases had an English shape to them, the speech rhythms 
were English, and the very looks and gestures which accom- 
panied the chatter were not typical of other parts of the 
country I had visited. The nature of this sociability—pre- 
Harding and inter-family —is now unknown in many an 
English household. In Figueira da Foz it may well result 
from the one-time prevalence of English governesses, whom 
my hosts did not happen to mention. But when they talked 
about Wellington’s landing at Buarcos, a mile or two up the 
road, I had the feeling that they were commemorating, if only 
subconsciously, rather more than a logistic fact. 

They are a fascinating combination. the stragglers of the 
7ist Foot and the convent-educated spinsters of a century 
later, but there was no time to pursue down to Torres Vedras 
itself this theory of a transplanted atavism. Whether there is 
anything in it or not, it is an exercise suggested to travellers 
who might otherwise spend their time peering at squinches in 
the nine churches of Braganga. 
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Looking Glass Land 
By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


O come to East Bengal from West Pakistan is to 
| exzrenes a curious sensation of having walked straight 

through a mirror, and finding everything reversed. 
Where West Pakistan is large, and, except in the neighbour- 
hood of its great cities, sparsely populated for its area, East 
Bengal is comparatively small, crammed with people, and has 
a greater density of settlement per square mile than any 
country except, perhaps, central Java. While the main problem 
in West Pakistan is to bring water to the countryside, the main 
problem in East Bengal is to keep it out. Where West Pakistan 
is in many areas barren, East Bengal is lushly green, with a 
tropical luxuriance of trees, verdure, flowering plants of many 
hues, so that the whole landscape, flat as a billiard table, 
resembles one vast water-meadow, intersected by rivers and 
cuts which serve as the main means of communication. 


Nor, indeed, do these obvious and visible contrasts exhaust 
the difference between the two parts of Pakistan. Before parti- 
tion, Sind, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province 
had each a vigorous and individual life of its own. (In some 
ways, perhaps, this life was a little too individual—hence the 
importance which now attaches to the project for grouping 
them into a single unit.) East Pakistan, on the other hand, had 
been for decades little more than a hinterland for Calcutta. 
Although three-fourths of the population have been Muslims 
for centuries, business life, the professions, even the Services, 
were overwhelmingly Hindu. Nine-tenths of the teachers at 
all levels except in Oriental learning, almost all the skilled 
craftsmen, most of the clerical establishments in commercial 
as well as in Government offices, were Hindu. 

The fact that the administration was created, and is, in truth, 
very vigorous, is one further example of the manner in which 
Pakistanis, in the east as well as in the west, have been stimu- 
lated by their difficulties to efforts which might otherwise have 
been lacking. Again and again, the traveller hears the comment 
that these efforts would never have been forthcoming but for 
the attitude which India adopted towards Pakistan in the 
early days of partition. Pakistan’s amazing economic develop- 
ment, which has raised her from being a mere source of raw 
materials to a manufacturing and exporting country, could 
have been all too easily ‘killed by kindness-—or even by 
ordinary considerate treatment. Certainly the jute trade, which 
is East Bengal’s economic life-blood, is a case in point. The 
financing of this trade was entirely in Hindu hands. After 
partition, Calcutta washed its hands of it, being convinced 
that sheer necessity would compel East Bengal to sue for any 
terms which Calcutta chose to grant. The Pakistan Government 
stepped in; the National Bank was set up to finance the trade; 
jute mills were erected; the price of the crop was guaranteed 
to the cultivator. Now, jute manufacturers from Pakistan are 
beginning to compete with India’s in world markets. 

Changes of this kind are not carried through without diffi- 
culty, and there is plenty of evidence in East Bengal of the 
kind of friction generated in the process. Bengalis have always 
been a clannish people; and in the old days it was sometimes 
said that a Bengali Muslim felt more akin to a Bengali Hindu 
than he did to a Muslim from any other part of India. The great 
exodus of Hindus from the professions, the Services, and from 
commercial life after partition left gaps which could only be 
filled by bringing in trained men from among the Muslim 
refugees from India, as well as West Pakistan, particularly 
when economic development made skilled labour essential. 


$47 


Jealousies developed between the East Bengalis and the 
other Pakistanis who came into the country. By themselves, 
these jealousies might not have been serious, for the East 
Bengalis are every whit as devoted to the conception of 
Pakistan as any Pakistani in the western wing. But they have 
been fomented from time to time by Communist influences, 
and other sections are not sorry to see labour troubles, 
and similar obstacles, interfere with the building-up of a new 
economy which to some extent threatens to alter long- 
established channels of trade. Such, at least, is the commonly 
accepted explanation of the tragic riots at the Adamjee jute 
mills and at the new Chandragona paper mill, which shocked 
all Pakistan not so long ago; but until the official inquiries 
are complete, and become available, it is not easy to discover 
the whole truth. It is, however, already clear that the men who 
are endeavouring to build up a new economic life in East 
Bengal do not always find things go easily. The enervating 
climate; the profound discouragement administered to Muslim 
self-confidence by the reversal of Lord Curzon’s creation of 
East Bengal and Assam as a separate province; the general 
lack of know-how and of habits of sustained and methodical 
work, due to many decades of Hindu leadership, and even 
Hindu domination—all these form a psychological handicap 
which cannot be quickly overcome. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the old, undivided Bengal 
was one of the first cradles of the nationalist movement in 
India. Bengalis, though now divided between India and 
Pakistan, are quick-witted, with a long indoctrination into 
public affairs. Although the leadership of political movements 
was undoubtedly Hindu, the following, at least in Eastern 
Bengal, was largely Muslim. Even today, the villager in this 
part of Pakistan is far better instructed in the politics of the 
day than his opposite number in West Pakistan. Although the 
emergence of Pakistan has brought him new tasks and new 
responsibilities, he is more interested in political theory and 
in constitutional ideas than in the matter-of-fact problems of 
everyday administration. East Bengal politics retain much of 
the flavour which characterised the politics of undivided 
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Bengal in the old days—they are largely the politics of 
opposition. 

It would be too harsh to say that East Bengal forms a 
‘perpetual opposition’; but since she has a fixed idea that no 
one has ever done anything substantial for her since Lord 
Curzon’s time, she is apt to be sensitive about her equality of 
rights with West Pakistan, and to give this sensitiveness her 
own characteristic expression. The dramatic rout of the Muslim 
League Government was largely misunderstood, especially in 
India, where it was interpreted—quite wrongly—as a symptom 
of the incipient break-up of Pakistan. But all it meant was 
that the East Bengalis wanted their own form of political life; 
Unkind critics point out that the elections were followed 
by an administrative breakdown which necessitated the 
suspension of the constitution and the appointment of the 
present Governor-General, General Iskander Mirza, as 
Governor with emergency powers. East Bengal was all the 
better for his firm administration. 

Now that Parliamentary Government has been restored and 
there is a new Ministry, closely in touch with the people, East 
Bengal feels that it is up to her to manage her affairs in 
harmony with the new constitutional set-up which is being 
evolved in Karachi with the help of her own representatives. 
Certainly her share in the new Central Cabinet gives her no 
excuse for feeling neglected; and there is a general hope that 
West Pakistan’s administrative capacity may combine with 
East Bengal’s traditions of parliamentary government to form 
an alliance which is full of hope for the future of the country 
as a whole. 


Stone-Throwing Season 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


O operation is more difficult to conduct than that of 
N an empire in retreat. No reasonable person, whatever 
disputes there may be on details, can deny that it 
was inevitable that there should have been some reduction 
of British commitments after the war. It is as inevitable that 
Englishmen should ask in some despair, ‘Where are we going 
to stop?’ It is also as inevitable from the other side that each 
claim granted is the encouragement to the next country to put 
forward its claim. 
I only begin with these pompous platitudes in order to 
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make clear that I understand both the general strategy 
British policy and the various claims to self-government th 
have been made in one part or another of the Commonwealth, 
But what I find it much harder to understand is the ebb ang 
flow of those claims. The Irish made up their minds that they 
wanted self-government and, by and large, went on wantj 
it until they got it—indeed (more surprisingly), even after they 
had got it. At least with that we knew where we were. But jp 
the Mediterranean life is not nearly as simple. The stoning 
season is very difficult to predict. It was very annoying to 
anyone who was under British rule when we agreed to evacuate 
Suez. That, whether the decision was wise or not, is very 

to understand. No one wants to be thought less vigorous for 
freedom than Egyptians. But it is the ups and downs which 
are so unpredictable. 

The last time that I was in the Mediterranean was in January 
of last year. I landed then in Greece. I landed in Cyprus. There 
was nothing particular going on. But then I went on to Spain 
and the day after my arrival I was stoned in the streets of 
Madrid. The stones were not thrown out of any personal 
ill-will but because it had been decided to choose that day 
for a demonstration against the British occupation of Gib. 
raltar. All university students had been let off their. lectures 
and told that they would be given a credit if they went instead 
and threw a stone at an Englishman. That seemed fair enough, 
and British residents spoke to me with what seemed reason- 
able alarm about the time that they were likely to have over 
the coming months until the visit of the Queen to Gibraltar in 
May. But it did not turn out that way. I do not know why. 
The Queen visited Gibraltar. Gibraltar remained British. But 
not another stone was thrown. 

Now, of course, Gibraltar has died down but Cyprus has 
boiled up. A less stone-throwing atmosphere than that in 
which I have been living during the past days in the capital 
of Greece it would indeed be difficult to imagine. The only 
public concern seems to be that of mourning for General 
Papagos. Yet stones are being thrown in Cyprus, and Athens 
Radio is saying that stone-throwing is a good thing. 

Now, as I say, I am not here concerned to discuss the deep 
question of the ethics either of stone-throwing or of self- 
determination. I am concerned with the smaller but more 
difficult question of timing. Whatever was right or wrong about 
Cyprus has been right or wrong for eighty years and is still 
right or wrong today. Whatever was right or wrong about 
Gibraltar has been right or wrong for 250 years and is still 
right or wrong today. What is the mysterious law which gakes 
it a bounden duty to throw a stone on Monday while a cynical 
shrug of the shoulder is all that is called for on Tuesday? 
This is an especial puzzle to me over Cyprus. We need not 
go back into past history, where the problem was admittedly 
somewhat different. Let us content ourselves with the years 
since the war. I have quite a reasonable degree of sympathy 
with the Greek case, and the British Government has cer- 
tainly been about as ham-handed as it could. But I remember 
some three years ago when I had the very great pleasure of 
conducting a group of Greek parliamentarians over England. 
They were, as all who met them agreed, as charming a com- 
pany as one could wish for. We went to Oxford and to Strat- 
ford, and all of us were unanimous that the Greeks and the 
British were the only two people in Europe between whom 
there was genuine, disinterested friendship—which is, | be- 
lieve, by and large and over the general run of time, true—but 
nobody said a word about Cyprus. Yet the position of Cyprus 
was exactly what it is now. Why has it all become so suddenly 
intolerable? That is what I must confess that, as an ardent 
philhellene, 1 cannot wholly understand. 
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A new telegraph system developed by Cable & 
Wireless Ltd.’s engineers will automatically detect 
and correct errors in wireless telegraph messages 
caused by atmospheric disturbances, fading and 
other forms of interference during transmission. 
This new equipment will eventually be installed 
in all the Company’s main wireless stations over- 
seas. It is here seen being examined under test by 
the head of the team of engineers who developed 
it. Thus, the Company’s programme of develop- 
ment constantly seeks to make the flow of news, 
business messages and information between the 
Commonwealth couniries still swifter and more 
reliable. 

The Company owns and maintains wireless relay 
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stations on the Commonwealth trunk routes, 
operates the overseas telegraph services of most of 
the Colonial territories and cable services in 
various other countries throughout the world. 
Furthermore, it owns a world-wide network of 
150,000 miles of submarine cable and maintains 
it with a fleet of 8 cableships. 

Although it does not operate Overseas Telegraph 
Communications in this country, Cable and 
Wireless Ltd. is at your service day and night. The 
simple act of passing a cable form across a post 
office counter or ’phoning a message from your 
home or office to ‘Overseas Telegrams’ sets it 
working for you. Cabling is very easy, very swift, 
very sure and costs much less than you’d expect. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HIS week I went straight from St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach 
Gardens, round the corner to the Motor Show. One lives 
by contrasts. St. Cuthbert’s is vast, impressive, glowing 
with marble, rich with carving, without one square inch of 
undecorated space. Rich, ritualistic aunts of a long-dead West 
Kensington have given their devotion, their jewels and silver 
and gold to adorn the building. They have given their religious 
paintings, too, which are let into the carved walls. The huge 
lectern by Bainbridge Reynolds in a nouveau-Viking style 
amazes one with its beaten copper and ironwork and leather- 
work. This great church is certainly more memorable than 
the Motor Show. Besides that, it is soaked in prayer, which 
the Motor Show is not. 


THE New ESTHETIC 


At the show I only saw three salesmen with handlebar 
moustaches. The fashion must be declining. On the other hand, 
a littke Ford car coloured cream had golden tyres, emulating 
Lady Docker and, I thought, distinctly effeminate. Most 
people, particularly the women, seemed to be collecting free 
brochures. I did not hear anyone order a car. All I heard were 
remarks like ‘A complete break with tradition’-—and this was 
said not by a precious old zsthete like me, but by a tough, 
middle-aged egg in a trilby and mackintosh. An even tougher 
man talked about ‘glorious lines’ and ‘eau de nil,’ and he was 
certainly no interior decorator. I think esthetic appreciation 
in Britain has turned from buildings and scenery to the lines 
and furnishings of motor-cars. It is by no means dead. 


Look Tuy LAST 


The Central Electricity Board, which never consults any 
voluntary or official body concerned with the preservation of 
what is left of our scenery, is to erect a power station at 
Bradwell, in Essex, and another at Berkeley, in Gloucester- 
shire. Both districts have easily injured skylines which the 
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immense bulk of a power station, however much arted ang 
tarted up by architects, will ruin for ever, changing the whole 
characters of the districts for miles around. Take your lag 
look at the elms and little hills and wide estuaries of eastern 
Essex. Have your last unimpaired glance at the Clustering 
ancientness of Berkeley Castle. 
CULTURE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Last Sunday I succumbed, not for the first time, to that 
shocking form of self-indulgence, reading my verse aloud to 
an audience. It was in part of the Royal Festival Hall, a son 
of ante-room with accommodation for small audiences for 
unpopular things like poetry. The audience was marvellous, 
and I strutted about like a peacock, eaten up with my own 
compositions and thrilled by an unwonted sense of oratorica| 
power. Shall I go on the halls, I thought? Or stand for Par. 
liament? Suddenly my balloon was pricked. There in the 
middle of the second row was a man reading a book. Well, | 
thought, perhaps he’s following the verses in the book itself, 
He must be a very keen student of my work. I went on reciting 
with more animation still, and looked again and saw that he 
was not reading my book, but some sort of travel pamphlet 
with photographs. In the interval I hurried down to the bar 
and was waylaid by a young lady asking for an autograph. 
She was accompanied by the pamphlet-reader. I made some 
pleasant remark to him, only to find that he was a Turk who 
did not understand a word of English. Why had he been 
brought? British Council? 


Strix 
Faits Divers 


HAVE never been much of a one for statistics or even, 
i if it comes to that, for facts, and I often suspect that 

readers of this page—indulgent though I assume them to 
be—rise from the feast of culture which it offers less replete 
with authoritative information than they would like to be. 
This week I am going to try to make amends, thus (I hope) 
avoiding floccinaucinihilipilification. 

This word, which may be strange to some of you, is 
the longest in the Oxford English Dictionary; it means 
‘estimating as worthless’ and was first used in 1741. | 
will not pretend that it had been often on my lips before 
| found it the other day on page seventy-six of The Guinness 
Book of Records, where it is slightly overshadowed by 
pheumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanokoniosis, a technical 
term for a lung disease which attacks miners. 

The book, which is published by Guinness Superlatives 
Limited, may be described as filling a long-unfelt want. It 
contains (say the compilers) a collection of ‘finite facts 
expressed in quantitative terms.’ I found it far more fascinat- 
ing than this staid definition would suggest. Many of the data 
which it meticulously musters have—for me, at any rate—the 
charm of the unexpected. How many people do you think 
lost their lives in the Great Fire of London (1666)? 1,000° 
10,000? 273? No: the answer is eight. Four and a half times 
as many were killed in the United Kingdom’s worst avalanche 
disaster, at Lewes in 1836. 

Behind the statistics lie huge, untapped reserves of human 
interest, upon which I found myself pleasurably brooding. 
‘The most abundant of all birds are the Wilson’s petrels.’ Was 
this the Wilson who died with Captain Scott? What has 
become of H. W. P. Middleton, who, while keeping wicket m 
a house match (Priory v. Mitre) at Repton in 1930, caught one 
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and stumped eight batsmen in one innings? What are his 
memories of that golden afternoon? Does he realise that he 
js, and has been for a quarter of a century, immortal? Can 
nothing be done to organise a reunion dinner of the survivors, 
if any there be, from the two teams, representing “H’ and ‘E’ 
Company of the 2nd Battalion The Derbyshire Regiment, who 
in 1889 made the longest recorded pull in a tug-of-war contest? 
It lasted for two hours and forty-one minutes and it took place 
under the torrid August sun at Jubbulpoce in India. 

The greatest reduction of damages on appeal must have 
caused extremes of elation and disappointment to the parties 
involved in the ‘Sunshine Roof Case,’ who were the 
Mechanised and General Invention Company on the one hand 
and the Austin Motor Company and Sir Herbert Austin on 
the other; on March 27, 1934, the £98,000 awarded by a jury 
was reduced to forty shillings. And what stubborn, unrelenting 
passions must have been deployed in the world’s longest strike, 
which involved the daily picketing by the Irish Barmen’s Union 
of a public house at Dun Laoghaire for fourteen and a half 
years, and only ended—in 1953—when a new owner took over 
the premises. (Ireland can also claim records for the longest 
hunger-strike—seventy-four days—and the most native 
sovereigns to die violent deaths—190 out of 247). 

I must admit to having the sort of sublunary mind which is 
not fired by the information that the Great Comet of 1864 ‘is 
not expected to return for perhaps 2,800,000 years,’ and the 
whereabouts of the largest boring mill in the world is to me 
a matter of indifference. I am however filled with a simple 
wonder at the thought of, and would much like to have seen 
with my own eyes, the world’s tallest horse (a Clydesdale of 
twenty-one hands) and the record grass-snake, which was 
five feet ten inches long. Without actually dining out on it, 
I shall try not to forget that February 26 is believed to have 
been the earliest date on which the cuckoo has been heard in 
these islands, that there is a budgerigar at Staines with a 
vocabulary of 300 words, and that a cat died in Devonshire 
this year at the age of thirty-two. I like being told that the 
Uruguayans are the greatest meat-eaters in the world, with 
an annual consumption per head more than twice our own; 
and, although I have already forgotten the years in which they 
occurred, | am obscurely comforted by the knowledge that 
a fine St. Swithin’s Day has been followed by a long wet spell 
and a rainy one by the opposite. 

The style of the compilers is, as it should be, austere. 
‘Medical opinion is that reported instances of multiple [human] 
births in excess of seven must be looked on with great sus- 
picion,’ they write sternly; yet they do not deny us a somehow 
iantalising glimpse of ‘Ann Birch who, in 1781, is alleged to 
have produced decaplets of whom one girl survived to marry 
a Mr. Platt of Leeds.” Who was this Platt? What happened to 
him? The theme of an historical novel by Mr. Paul Jennings 
presents its imperious challenge.. 

Verbal felicities are, inevitably; rare: so much so that we 
cannot be quite sure that they include the choice of epithet in 
‘Details of the insupportable case of Margarita Gongalez., 
who was alleged in 33 confinements to have produced 
by two husbands 158 children. . . .” Only very occasionally 
does the compiler’s usage seem at fault. Georges Simenon 
clearly earns the title of ‘the most prolific author in the world,’ 
having written 350 books (153 under his own name, the 
remainder under seventeen different noms de plume). H. H. 
Holmes, of Chicago, who between 1892 and 1896 killed over 
150 women, was similarly outstanding in his own chosen field; 
but I don’t think [ should have described him as ‘the most 


prolific wwarcerer in history.’ 
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On every page we are in contact with fabulous events and 
individuals who seem larger than life (some, of course, are 
larger than life, like Miles Darden, of North Carolina, who 
weighed seventy-one stone, and Robert Earl Hughes, of 
Illinois, who today, at the age of twenty-seven, measures 
nine feet one inch round the waist). The longest hunts on 
record are the Coplow to Endersby Gorse run by the Quorn 
on February 24, 1800, of twenty-eight miles, and the Great- 
wood run of February 22, 1871, when the Duke of Beaufort’s 
hounds found at Greatwood and marked their fox to 
ground near Highworth, having covered also twenty-eight 
miles in three and a half hours. In 1922 a lady of twenty-four, 
on trial at Sheffield, confessed to sixty-one bigamous marriages 
in five years. Fancy having thirty-eight medal ribbons (usually 
worn in ten rows) like Field-Marshal The Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein! Fancy rowing the Atlantic, as two 
Americans did, in fifty-five days, in 1897! Fancy eating 480 
oysters in sixty minutes, or catching a sixty-four-pound salmon 
in the Tay, or shooting (with four other guns) 6,943 rabbits at 
Blenheim on October 7, 1898! Our planet acquires, more and 
more, the wondrous attributes of a giant gooseberry as we 
scan these curious and inconsequent archives. 

It seems only fair to note that the operative word in 
Guinness Superlatives Limited seems to be the last. In 200 
pages the only reference to the sponsors of this admirable 
work of reference is the sentence: “The largest brewery in the 
United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland is the Guinness 
Brewery at St. James’s Gate, Dublin.” Modesty is not an easy 
thing to measure, and in advertising is seldom present in 
measurable quantities; but I suspect that in this field The 
Guinness Book of Records is by way of having broken a 
record itself. 
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OXFORD DIVIDED 

Sir,—Christ Church have always taken pride 
in their understanding of hares as well as 
hounds. Their policy on Oxford roads is to 
wait—for a shopping centre at Cowley—but 
no harm in increasing their wealth during the 
idle years by developing a multiple store in 
Oxford’s centre. Similarly, no doubt, their 
Dean’s weighty recommendation that Oxford 
be allowed to solve its own planning problems 
seems to the Senior Censor entirely consistent 
with discussing the relevant personalities in 
your columns last week. His personal offen- 
siveness, however, can be of no great interest 
to your readers, and should be answered in 
Oxford, if at all. There are just a few matters 
of more important fact which might be worth 
putting on record: 

1. A road across the University Parks was 
rejected, with telling reasons, ‘in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s analysis of these questions last 
term. It has also been consistently and cate- 
gorically opposed by the Hebdomadal Coun- 
cil. The body which recommended it was the 
Planning Committee of the City Council, on 
which sit, appropriately, at least two of the 
persons indicated by Mr. Blake as being 
‘irreconcilably’ opposed to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s views. After the Hebdomadal Council 
offered opposition, perhaps even because it 
did so, there emerged clear signs that the City 
would not press its proposal. If any road in 
this area, with its disastrous consequences to 
the University, is revived, it will be largely be- 
cause the political power of Christ Church, of 
which the Dean spoke convincingly a few 
months ago, has defeated the City’s attempt 
to solve its planning problems in a more 
natural manner. 

2. A road across Christ Church Meadows 
was proposed, not only by the City’s General 
Purposes Committee after it had received the 
Hebdomadal Council’s letter, but in the Plan- 
ning Committee’s report which got rejected. 
Whatever be the truth, therefore, about the 
‘maddening’ of the City councillors, the Heb- 
domadal Council’s letter could have had no 
greater effect than to substitute one Meadows 
road for another. The relative merits of these 
two roads I have not seen publicly debated— 
except for the unfortunate effect of the later 
proposal upon St. Hilda’s College. But this last 
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detail could easily be rectified if more people 
dared to talk about the Christ Church playing 
field. 

3. The ‘inflaming of opinion’ was admittedly 
noticeable when the Hebdomadal Council was 
believed to have suggested ‘closing the High. 
That this entirely false belief was held was 
due to misrepresentation, and Mr. Blake re- 
mained deceived for longer than most people. 
But he was firmly taken to task on the point 
in July, so one’s surprise that some degree of 
accuracy creeps into his article when he deals 
with what the letter actually said is somewhat 
mitigated. 

4. Yet ‘to deter, if not to debar’ traffic from 
crossing Magdalen Bridge, which was what the 
Hebdomadal Council actually advocated, is 
surely an objective which the ‘overwhelming’ 
majority of the University desires — though 
some members may think it unattainable and 
others may differ about the means of attaining 
it. And Mr. Blake deceives himself if he thinks 
that this objective is disagreeable to respon- 
sible opinion in the City. Admittedly it would 
be held there, not unreasonably, that its attain- 
ment requires a road across Christ Church 
Meadows. But there are welcome signs that 
the City agrees with Mr. Blake that Oxford’s 
problem is not primarily a traffic problem. 
They can, however, see what he will not: that 
it is not an untimely desire, of centurnes later 
than the medieval or Vandalic, to seek dignity 
and quiet in the central streets of a potentially 
beautiful city; that to do so would benefit 
shopkeepers, shoppers, pedestrians and sight- 
seers, as well as scholars; and that it might be 
done by so planning roads that the access to 
Magdalen Bridge is unattractive, and by 
routing buses and directing heavy traffic into 
convenient alternative thoroughfares.—Yours 
faithfully, 

G. EB. F. CHILVER 
The Queen's College, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—The Vice-Chancellor’s opponents are, | 
suppose, free to regard personal abuse as a 
legitimate weapon in the campaign they are 
waging against him if they choose to do so. 
But they must not be allowed to get away with 
the assertion that the proposal to close Mag- 
dalen Bridge to through traffic is simply an 
attempt to ‘re-medievalise High Street’ and to 
restore ‘the calm serenity of a vanished era.’ 
When Rotterdam was redesigned after the war 
the architects planned a shopping area closed 
to through motor traffic not because they were 
medizvalist cranks but for the greater con- 
venience of those who used the city’s centre. 
Oxford’s good fortune is still to have the 
opportunity, without destruction on anything 
like the scale which will be inevitable in most 
great cities, to provide something that every 
city will be driven, before long, to try some- 
how to secure. 

To do this does not (in my view at least) 
involve the driving of a road through Christ 
Church Meadow. It does, however, involve 
recognition of the fact that the most economic 
route for traffic is not the shortest, but the 
quickest, route.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER OAKESHOTT 
Lincoln College, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—May I suggest to the Senior Censor of 
Christ Church that the specially chosen lesson 
in the cathedral would more appropriately 
have been Matthew vii, 3-5? 

Whatever differences may exist in Oxford 
about whether a road through Christ Church 


Meadows is desirable, we all share a commog 
view on one question. All responsible Opinion 
in Oxford from the City and the University 
joins in condemning Mr. Blake’s college for 
its action in destroying amenity and increasing 
traffic congestion by encouraging the e. 
tension of chain-store activity in the Corp. 
market at this time.—Yours faithfully, 


IVOR R. M. DAViEs 
29 Bainton Road, Oxford 

* 
Sir, — May a product of King’s, London 
(whose green lawns—if any—disappeared un- 
der a hard surface long ago), express sympathy 
with Mr. Robert Blake and his fellow 
Oxonians? 

It should be of some comfort to reflect that 
the real work of a university is not dependent 
on the amenities that Oxford fears she may 
lose, as London and the Scottish Universities 
surely prove. 

What a pity that the controversy flared up 
just at the time when Oxford should have been 
thinking mainly of Latimer, Ridley and John 
Wyclif! 

The Master of Balliol who cocked a snook 
at the Pope and told even John of Gaunt 
where he got off, has so horrified succeeding 
generations of Oxonians by his blunt manner 
that they have neglected his theology. Yet it 
was so important that it made Balliol and 
Oxford internationally famous, and the Re- 
formation inevitable. 

If Oxford loses her meadows and parks, she 
can recover something far more valuable—a 
theology Catholic and Biblical well suited to 
guide the world-wide Anglican Communion.— 
Yours faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 


Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUTHOR 
Sir,—I expected your leading article on ‘The 
Professional Author’ to make at least some 
passing mention of professional authors. | 
should, it appears, have known better. We 
were introduced to one individual who used 
his private income to dabble in poetry, and 
another who found time to spare from uni- 
versity teaching or genteel journalism to write 
a novel or two. Lucky fellows, both, and much 
to be envied. But—authors? And professional? 
Allow me to introduce a. genuinely pro- 
fessional author (or hack, as your leader- 
writer would undoubtedly pronounce him, 
with a well-bred curl of the lip). This author 
works an average of six hours a day, five days 
a week. He does it sitting at a typewriter in 
an unluxury flat crowded with expensive chil- 
dren and urgent bills. The stories he writes 
are never reviewed, and are published in four- 
penny-halfpenny magazines where several mil- 
lion people read and, one hopes, enjoy them. 
These stories are written with the aim of 
moving their readers’ emotions in a way they 
find satisfying—in short, to entertain them. 
The author’s long-term aim is, you may be 
surprised to learn, to write good novels. He 
believes that to achieve this goal a man needs 
to learn two things: the complete art and 
craft of story-telling, and the way in which 
real people live real lives. He thinks neither 
lesson can be learnt inside a senior common 
room, or immured in a soundproof broad- 
casting studio engaged in poetry programmes 
for the Third, or surrounded by well-bred 
chums in a sedate publisher’s office. He be- 
lieves you have to sweat over any worth- 
while piece of writing, and he does sweat. He 
believes you have to pass through pain to 
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reach the kind of wisdom that can be creative, 
and he passes through a good deal from time 
to time, willy-nilly. Meanwhile, his apprentice- 
ship to the art of fiction, served in the popular 
and certainly vulgar market-place, brings him 
in an income which would once have been 


thought agreeable and is now just adequate. » 


He does not regard the academician who writes 
novels at many removes from reality as a 
member of his own profession, and he views 
poetry as a necessary but minor art not to be 
dignified with the name of authorship, which 
should be reserved for novel-writing, un- 
doubtedly the highest department of literature. 

Those of us who are this sort of professional 
author live by no means carefree lives. We 
are endlessly plagued by want, while our pub- 
lishers take their leisurely time over accepting 
and paying for our work; we are for ever 
harassed by the necessity for a new creative 
effort; we are looked at askance by bank 
managers, poets, dons, the editorial staff of 
the Spectator, and others to whom the phrase 
‘popular magazine’ is a dirty one. But we do 
have the consolation of believing that for 
every pound we earn we are giving a great 
many people an honest poundsworth of satis- 
faction (could many of your ‘professional 
authors’ claim this?), and, more important, we 
have chosen what is probably the only path for 
the English novelist to take (the path that leads, 
not through neat college gardens or among 
the quiet squares of Bloomsbury, but through 
the noisiest streets, the dirtiest slums. even the 
dullest suburbs) if he is to escape the pre- 
vailing literary sickness of pernicious anemia. 

Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD WYCE 
4 Cornwall Mansions, Cremorne Road, SW10 
* 

Sir.—While pointing out with justification 
that professional writers are today far more 
secure than in the pre-war days of depression. 
you throw some doubt on George Orwell's 
picture of the ‘nerve - racked, dun - haunted’ 
writer of the Thirties, and you say that, for 
instance, ‘Orwell himself benefited from the 
wealth of L. H. Myers who . . . provided the 
funds for Orwell to spend a winter abroad at 
a time when his health required this.” The jux- 
taposition may be misleading. Orwell's image 
was half-humorous, yet close enough as a pic- 
ture of his own struggle. I recall how when | 
first met him in 1940 in his rather dingy rooms 
off Baker Street he showed me a precise ledger 
of his earnings as well as a stack of income tax 
forms, telling me that by his calculation his 
literary earnings over ten years, which com- 
prised several books, had averaged just over 
£3 a week, Much later, a relative of Orwell's 
told me how Orwell had stayed in his small 
house in Yorkshire in 1930 and 1931, working 
on what was to become his first book, Down 
and Out, and struggling with one unsuccessful 
draft after another—this was certainly the case 
of ‘a dreadful book that never gets any farther.’ 
His host also told me: ‘In common with most 
Philistines, I would say to him, “For heaven’s 
sake get a job. Don’t be dependent on the 
family. Get an income and you can always 
write in your spare time, but don’t pursue this 
unprofitable struggle.” But he never listened 
and made no effort to take a job except bits of 
schoolmastering. He was such a pale young 
scarecrow that a fearful hush would descend 
on the local pub when he came into the bar 
And all the time we could hear his typewriter 
go tap-tap-tap in the upstairs room.’ 

It was probably an agonising conflict, and 
Orwell required ten years before he really 
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emerged. Now, Orwell was an Etonian and, 
contrary to some beliefs, quite well connected. 
He «was aware how his contemporaries were 
carving out careers while he typed in the goli- 
tary room, and that there was no absolute 
need for him to lead this life—in his early 
novel Keep the Aspidistra Flying he tried to 
analyse this close relation between literary 
creation and obsession. He was also quite 
sophisticated enough to know that in the age 
of the Welfare State, the Third Programme and 
the Arts Council his own Bohemianism was 
dated—in the picture of Winston Smith's 
search for solitude in INGSOC he drew an 
extreme version of this conflict. Still, he never 
wavered, Rightly or wrongly, he thought 
journalism and _ broadcasting inimical to 
literary creation. He would have agreed that 
as you stated, a writer can today by way of, 
say, a successful biography, the odd article for 
the US, broadcasts, reviewing and work for 
publishers make a fair professional living. He, 
too, engaged in all such work, but I am sure 
his feeling was that ‘near-writing,’ as he called 
it, was harmful to the struggle for expression 
in which he was involved and which was from 
its nature solitary, obsessional and almost inde- 
pendent of income, though it might lead to it. 
Social circumstances change: but won't there 
be young writers engaged ‘in the same battle 
today?—Yours faithfully, 

T. KR. PYVEL 
London, NW1 
‘WITHOUT A HEARER ?’ 
Six,—It seems, judging from the complaints of 
Mr. Vaughan Wilkes in your issue of October 
14, that Church circles are still content to offer 
au sweeping diagnosis of our maladies, cap it 
with a patent medicine (the Church Militant), 
and not to question the health of the physician. 
If one is indeed prepared to accept the analy- 
sis of Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, it is still, surely, 
permissible to ask whether his thesis does not 
hang precariously on the assumption that the 
Church is not, in fact, largely responsible for 
the evil symptoms which he detects. 

To accuse the Church of inactivity, lack of 
necessary aggressiveness or ignorance of “the 
situation would, moreover, dangerously sim- 
plify the issue. The parish priest ts still actively 
concerned with his flock, things religious are 
more, rather than less, accessible to the 
apathetic multitude, and, to judge from the 
religious life of this University—here by no 
means irrelevant—the missionary spirit is far 
from dead. And yet only the proselytism of 
Mr. Billy Graham seems to bear fruit. The 
weakness lies less in the failure of the Church 
to make itself heard above the worldly babble 
than in its ill-chosen techniques of communi- 
cation. From the fairy-story approach, and 
consequent impotence, of Sunday school 
teaching to the unreal traditionalism of parish 
(and university) sermons is a sad tale of good 
intentions bedevilled by anachronisms of 
vocabulary and method. Regretfully or no, 
one must as yet question the capacity of the 
Church to attempt, let alone establish, an 
alternative to the tactics of American evangel- 
ism. Until experiments are made, to take the 
place of half-truths of diagnosis, one must, it 
seems, concur with Matthew Arnold that ‘as 
lucidity is a condition from which the Chris- 
tianity of the future cannot escape, so it is a 
condition from which the Church and the 
clergy cannot escape either. At present they 
seem scarcely to comprehend this.’ — Yours 
faithfully, 

H. A. J, DEANS 
St. John’s College, Cambridge 
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Sir,—It was indeed a startling statement that 
Mr. Vaughan Wilkes made in his recent article, 
viz., ‘Hours of leisure for those still at school 
means the whole of the day on half the days 
of the year, and from 4 p.m. till bedtime on 
the other half.’ But a little calculation shows 
that it is substantially true: there are certainly 
at least 170 davs out of 365 when the children 
are not at school. Add to this the fact that on 
the days when they are, they are present less 
than half their waking hours, it means that 
they are under the care and control of the 
educational authority not more than one- 
quarter of the time. What happens to them 
during the other three-quarters is surely a 
matter of public concern. 

One canclusion is inescapable: school holi- 
days should be much shorter. The primary 
schools now get eleven weeks, as well as 
numerous odd days, (in parental sarcasm 
‘teachers’ rests’), whereas fifty years ago they 
had about seven. And the main summer holi- 
day was given so that children in the country 
could make themselves useful in the fields. 
Years ago, the academies, which took educa- 
tion seriously, were often satisfied with a fort- 
night and also had a much longer working day. 

I respectfully suggest that our teachers, out 
of regard for the welfare of the children, ought 
to press for shorter holidays. Most profes- 
sional people are content with a month and 
some of them, such as doctors and parsons in 
large towns, often work seven days a week. 
The poor parents should be considered too; for 
they have cause to complain bitterly, as the 
summer holiday ‘drags its slow length along,’ 
that the children are tired of it and simply do 
not know what to do with themselves.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PENDRIL BENTALL 
543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, 10 


THE OXFORD MARTYRS 

Sir,—Mr. Trevor-Roper is surely unadvised in 
describing Fr. Hughes’s volumes on the Re- 
formation as tendentious, for it would be 
difficult to make more tendentious statements 
in one short article than does Mr. Trevor- 
Roper. 

The use of the words ‘dogmatic mystifica- 
tion’ and ‘meaningless ritual’ to describe 
Catholic or Anglo-Catholic religion merely 
shows that Mr. Trevor-Roper has not the 
slightest idea what he is writing about. He 
might well disagree with the conclusions of 
the theology or the use of the ritual, but to 
dismiss them in the manner he does is to appeal 
to the prejudice of the ignorant rather than 
the consideration of the thoughtful. 

Curiously enough, the Catholic Church has 
forwarded the growth of ‘spiritual’ religion, 
admits the claims of reason in _ religious 
matters, assists Christian democracy and en- 
courages the educated laity. These facts, which 
Mr. Trevor-Roper expects to be denied, are 
some of the most noticeable features of the 
Church during the past century. He should 
really get up his case with more care.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN TOPLISS 
Leatherhead, Surrey 


THE OPPENHEIMER CASE 


Sir,—I write to acknowledge an error in my 
review of Messrs. Alsop’s book We Accuse, 
published in Spectator last week. My state- 
ment that Dr. Oppenheimer left America for 
Cambridge is incorrect. Though invited to 
Cambridge he in fact remained in America and 
was unanimously re-elected as Director of 
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Advanced Studies in Princeton in 1954. I 
should like to add that this error was not 
taken from Messrs. Alsop’s book. It was 
entirely mine. I regret it and am grateful to 
those correspondents who have pointed it out 
to me.—Yours faithfully, 


HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 
Christ Church, Oxford 


NELSON 

Sir,—May I add a footnote to Ludovic Ken- 
nedy’s admirable article, ‘Trafalgar’? He says, 
‘Few admirals have laid their plans with more 
forethought.’ I think it is correct to say that 
at that period no admiral except Nelson pre- 
pared detailed battle plans for every posture 
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in which he might find the enemy, and ex- 
plained them to all his captains. 

When the look-out reported the French 
Fleet in Aboukir Bay, no signals were made 
to the British Fleet—none was necessary. The 
last manceuvring signal made before Trafalgar 
was ‘Bear up and sail large.’ The two flagships 
then shaped course for the enemy line and the 
ships of their divisions followed in their wake. 

Collingwood paid a tribute to Nelson’s fore- 
thought when, on seeing the flags of the 
‘England expects’ signal fluttering above the 
nettings, he said to his signal officer: ‘I wish 
Nelson would stop signalling; we all know 
what to do. —Yours faithfully, 

W. M. JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 


Contemporary Arts 


Theatre 


THE curtain rises on a hut, as primitive and 
homely as the fisherfolk who live in it. After 
some intimations of the supernatural, a knight 
in armour arrives, dominating the scene with 
the effortless arrogance of a man cocooned in 
protocol. Ondine appears: and knight-errant 
and water-nymph are engulfed in passion 
which soon transmits itself to a thoroughly 
aroused audience. That, at least, is the theory. 
At Bristol, the curtain rises on a weekend 
country cottage, with arty furniture, netting, 
and a sinuous drawing of a mermaid; a few 
goggles and an underwater gun would make it 
a creditable Regent Street shop-window dis- 
play for the tourist season. The knight is an 
amiable fellow, but he sounds as if he were 
rusticating after a somewhat fatiguing London 
season, rather than after a month’s perilous 
adventure in the Black Forest. Ondine is no 
less urban in her manners; her accent is refined, 
her artlessness studied. They go through the 
formule of love at first sight, but no hint of 
emotion reaches the audience; we are watch- 
ing two nice young people indulging in 
charades; that is all. 

The eccentric adaptation of Giraudoux’s 
play must take some of the blame; but the pro- 
ducer has gone out of his way to add handi- 
caps of his own making. The sets are over- 
blown in the second act, and grotesque in the 
first and last: the dresses are gay but irrele- 
vant (when the executioner loped on in his 
fancy pants, the audience actually giggled). 
The sound effects, on the other hand—which 
are more important—are feeble. But the 
trouble lies deeper. The production strikes 
no spark. Is this the fault of the producer, or 
of English audiences. which are unable to 
accept Giraudoux on his own terms? 

Giraudoux was interested in people who 
believe themselves to live by a compound of 
reason and faith, but are in fact swayed by 
more atavistic instincts: not only the pious 
peasant, who would sooner blaspheme than 
plough up a fairy mound, but also the cynical 
townswoman, who would never neglect to 
touch wood. Giraudoux wanted to examine 
human motives, but he found himself up 
against the dramatist’s old problem: how to 
allow the unconscious mind to express itself 
on the stage. 

One path was open to him: he could speak 
through the supernatural. Just as Shakespeare 
had used witches to express Macbeth’s crav- 
ings, so Giraudoux could use anthropomorphic 
Greek gods (in Amphitryon and The Tiger at 


Onpine. By Jean Giraudoux, (Bristol Old Vic.) 


the Gates), or ghosts (in The Enchanted) or 
water-nymphs. In Ondine, for example, he con- 
sidered the liberating effects of uninhibited love 
on personality. If Ondine had been a ‘real’ 
person audiences would have scoffed: ‘real’ 
girls don’t behave that way! As she was 
a water-nymph, she could behave how 
Giraudoux wished her to behave—provided 
that audiences accepted his convention. Eng- 
lish audiences do not. If Ondine had been kept 
on the level of fantasy, they would approve; 
but they are reluctant to take her (or the boy 
in The Enchanted) seriously. 

The reason, I take it, is that the attitude of 
the English playgoer is coloured by his scepti- 
cism about’ the supernatural. He feels at ease 
with water-nymphs, leprechauns or hobgoblins 
only when they keep their place: in the nur- 
sery with Peter Pan, in folklore museums, in 
fantasy. When he is asked to take them 
seriously, he feels he is being asked to believe 
in them; and this embarrasses him. Even the 
witches in Macheth are rarely now played as 
witches: they are made funny or peculiar; and 
the trolls in Peer Gynt are usually called upon 
to behave like a corps de ballet. Only two 
human manifestations of the supernatural are 
enjoyed in the serious theatre here: the devil, 
who may emerge as Mr. Bolfry, and a divine 
father-figure who may attend cocktail parties 
on the third floor back. 

This handicaps the producer of Giraudoux; 
for it makes some of his key scenes virtually 
unplayable. Consider the case of The Tiger at 
the Gates. Towards the end of the play, a 
messenger arrives from the gods to give their 
advice—advice as mutually contradictory as 
one would expect, seeing that it is being ten- 
dered by the forces of Lust, Reason and Power. 
The effect is to drive Hector and Ulysses into 
taking things into their own sensible (as they 
imagine) control, instead of wasting any more 
time hearing silly arguments, human or divine. 
The scene, therefore, is vital to the course of 
the play; it can be taken seriously, or played 
for laughs; or an attempt can be made at 
that high tragicomedy that one associates 
with O’Casey. It is a test of a producer’s sensi- 
bility what he does with it. In London the 
scene was cut. 

Violence of the same sort has been done at 
Bristol to the second act of Ondine, which 
bears only sporadic resemblance to Girau- 
doux’s. The supernatural element is muted; 
instead, the King of the Ondines does some 
polite but rather clumsy conjur ng tricks. The 


effect on both cast and audience is immediate, 
Moira Shearer, in particular, regains con. 
fidence. She has to play the part of the child 
who insists on seeing the wart on the 
emperor's nose (a good performance here by 
the emperor, Eric Porter); and at court, her 
town manners cease to be incongruous. Still 
more encouraging—by the third act she has 
begun to impose herself on the part; her first. 
act restlessness disappears, to be replaced by 
an agreeable repose; the return to the country 
does not mean a return to bathos. The 
audience, admittedly, remains unmoved. Partly 
this is because Miss Shearer has too small a 
range of voice and expression: but it js 
partly because Ondine lacks a foil. The 
agony of the knight-errant’s humility, when he 
finds that court life is only an elaborate empty 
game, can be felt only if he has earlier shown 
himself apparently invulnerable; and he has 
not. Therefore he leaves no impression, as he 
fades out; and we can feel little pity either for 
him or for Ondine, in her loss. In fairness, it 
has to be said that the part could be carried 
by few English actors; perhaps only Olivier— 
why has he not attempted it? And I can think 
of no English actress who could be relied upon 
to make something of Ondine, in that exacting 
first act. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Paris Theatre 


THE ORESTEIA OF AFSCHYLUS. Presented by the 
Madeleine Renaud / Jean-Louis Barrault 
Company at the Marigny Theatre. 

Sartre's Nekrassov at the Théatre Antoine is 
already out of date: cold war, cold mutton. 
The topical dramatist is Aeschylus, with his 
trilogy on the theme of general amnesty and 
peaceful co-existence. ‘Nothing in the world, 
writes M. Barrault in his programme notes, ‘is 
finer than the reconciliation of contraries, 
harmony between young and old, between East 
and West, between an old and a new civilisa- 
tion.” No doubt this verges on the maudlin, 
and no doubt also the insistence on the ‘mes- 
sage for our time’ of an ancient writer can be 
called meretricious. Such reproaches are heard 
both from the side of the avant-garde—which 
regards M. Barrault as a deserter—and from 
the bourgeois, always somewhat irritated at the 
thought that an artist may be making money, 
too. The school of thought which associates 
austerity and simplicity with the classics col- 
lectively finds much to condemn in the produc- 
tion itself: this Indian music, that voodoo 
dancing, this incense and Gregorian chant, 
that chorus dressed as Romanesque Apostles 
but behaving with the frenetic instability of 
the Keystone Cops. M. Barrault’s friends, in 
his defence, have been rather too apt to em- 
phasise his considerable achievement in filling 
a ‘West End’ theatre—as he will probably do 
for thirty nights—tfor three hours of Aeschylus. 
It is not an argument to disarm the austere, 
who can reply that it is in the nature of the 
meretricious to attract customers. The true 
answer is felt in the theatre itself, when we 
hear the voice of Clytemnestra like a peal of 
distant thunder and the tragedy opens and 
swallows us up. - 

It is through the women that the terror 
reaches us: through Muriel Chaney as Cassan- 
dra, in the weight of her darkness and stillness, 
and then in the intense glare of the lighting-up 
as she projects her vision of the murder until 
an arm beckons from the door; through the 
baying chorus of collective political widows 
who incite Orestes to revenge; through the 
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disgusting farce of the Erinyes and, above 
all, through Clytemnestra. The sway in Marie 
Bell’s walk, a contraction in her stance, are 
very slight but enough to make us shudder 
before she even speaks. She is a queen, a snake. 
a concierge, all at once and then she can bring 
tears to the driest eye when she kneels and 
speaks of Iphigenia’s welcome to Agamemnon 
in the shades. This is a performance never to 
be forgotten; anyone who has seen it will 
always think of Clytemnestra as a French- 
woman. Barrault himself as Orestes is curi- 
ously blank: it is as if his conception of the 
part had so merged into his greater interest in 
the conception of the trilogy as a whole that 
the hero becomes no more than the point of 
intersection of rather too well calculated 
stresses. As for the tricks and devices, they 
irritate a little, then cease to matter. A voodoo 
dance is perhaps as good a way as any to deal 
with Orestes and Electra scrabbling in their 
father’s grave; but even so, after all the effort 
and the craft, it is a moment of little impor- 
tance compared, say, with Cassandra standing 
perfectly still in her chariot before the palace 
As for ‘topicality,’ the relevance of the tri- 
logy. its impact on the audience, have little 
enough to do with the spirit of Geneva and 
much to do with other events—Occupation and 
Liberation. The troubles of the house of 
Atreus do not seem, here, impossibly remote 
and the need to interrupt the eternal cycle of 
crime and vengeance would have seemed even 

more ‘topical’ in 1945 than it does today. 
DONAT O'DONNELL 


7 

Painting 

FoLLOWING its recent show of young sculptors, 
the ICA has arranged an exhibition of eight 
comparatively unknown painters, five of whom 
have been students at the Slade School since 
the war. The Institute has also had the un- 
happy idea of inviting these artists to submit 
notes or comments upon their work and inten- 
tions for publication in the catalogue; I say 
unhappy because unless the visitor refuses to 
read these statements he must inevitably be 
drawn to compare ambition with performance. 
Eric Finlay, for example, instead of issuing 
no statement, as one of the contributors has 
done, brashly offers some old Dada chestnuts 
—‘wears dark glasses and runs a bawdy-house 
in Marrakesh’—in a manner which comments, 
obliquely perhaps, but devastatingly, upon his 
old-fashioned pictures. A_ painter called, 
simply, Duncan, who writes ‘Everything goes 
into my painting which is a by-product of 
my life . . . which leaves me nothing to say 
in words,’ has already said too much. He 
shows two pictures in which the automatic 
paint-dribbling method of Jackson Pollock is 
used to present images derived. I would guess. 
from Klee and with absurd results. Even when 
paint is allowed to trickle from a can, the 
result still betrays the painter's capabilities 
as a draughtsman; Pollock pours with a power- 
ful decisiveness and Duncan, simply, does not. 
The exhibition, however, is interesting and 
valuable enough to sustain these bad things 
and in only one case does the written word 
appear wholly to contradict the impressicn 
given by the work. Janet Barrett is showing 
some small linear drawings made apparently 
with a ball-point pen and concerned with 
crashed aeroplanes, bombed buildings and 
tree forms. She asks us to regard her as a 
‘sociological artist’ and offers her broken 
machines as ‘a human, intellectual universe in 
ruins.” The presentation of these subjects, how- 


ever—their idiosyncratic technique, curious 
texture and frames—transforms the drawings 
into objets d’art, so that Miss Barrett’s serious 
intentions are immediately thwarted. 

It is to be expected that an exhibition of this 
kind today will contain at least one painter 
under the spell of Francis Bacon. In this case 
the artist is W. G. Poole, who has also been 
looking at the later Sutherlands. His work 
includes Bacon’s claustrophobia and dragged 
brush strokes, and his head of Robert Erskine 
is entangled in some Sutherland leafage: 
Poole’s own identity, however, does not emerge 
except aS a competent, indeed rather slick 
technician, The oldest of these artists is Kit 
Barker, and his abstract pictures are the most 
assured works in the show. The best of them 
(distillations of landscape and season) are 
borrowed from an American collection—he 
has lived in the States—and they have the 
spontaneous energy tvpical of the best Ameri- 
can abstract art. By contrast Barry Daniels’s 
experiments in the evocative and musical 
power of colour are stil] at the stage of being 
tentative exercises, the non-figurative ones 
being more successful than his treatment of 
the human head, but the impression given by 
his group is of a serious and talented painter. 

The most unassuming statement has been 
presented by Michael Andrews, being a descrip- 
tion of his picture’s content—a group of people 
sunbathing, lying on the grass or seated on 
chairs, in a large park or garden. It is the most 
arresting and ambitious picture in the show. 
Although it has obvious deficiencies and un- 
realised passages, it convinces us that such 
an elusive idea and image is not beyond 
the limits of painting. Peter Snow is a stranger 
in this company; his work is neither violent, 
haunted, nor demonstrative. His conservator. 
still lifes do look ‘direct, definite, simple and 
impassive’—which was his stated intention. 
Unless you happen to believe that in 1955 
painting must be abstract, angst-ridden, 
social-realist or in the descent from Cubism, 
their qualities of colour and drawing, as well 
as Snow’s intelligent and objective search for 
the identity of plants, cannot fail to be impres- 
sive. By eschewing all the more fashionable 
forms of originality he succeeds with Andrews 
in being the most personal and obviously 
promising artist in this exhibition. 

* 

One of the most significant and enjoyable 
exhibitions to be held in London for a very 
long time is the E. McKnight Kauffer memorial 
show at the V & A. Kauffer was born in the 
United States, worked here between 1914 and 
1941, returning then to New York where he 
died last year. The exhibition includes book 
illustrations and work for the stage, but most 
exciting is his achievement as a designer of 
posters and other publicity material, whether 
it be a luggage label or an invitation card. The 
majority of examples are at least fifteen years 
old and, being what they are, might now be 
expected to look out of date. Kauffer’s genius 
is not the only reason for their continuing 
persuasiveness; certainly he was a wonderfully 
professional, intelligent and sensitive artist 
whose work persuades and stimulates because 
his eye, his hand and his judgement were well 
educated and his ambitions untainted by cul- 
tural snobbery. But it must also be said that 
nothing in the Forties and Fifties has 
approached his standard and indeed for fifteen 
years graphic design has been in the shallows, 
suffering more than any other field of design 
from that picturesqueness and antiquarian 
prejudice which can only lead to negative good 
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taste and an enfeebled graphic language, 4), 
though Kauffer used elements from Quay 
abstract art and elsewhere the work jis aby, 
lutely direct in both accepting and fulfilling it 
function without any of the ‘present-day 
to add elegance and interest to’ itself—} quote 
from a current furniture advertisement, Like 
the best painting, sculpture and architecture of 
the Thirties, it has an energy, eloquence, con: 
viction and formal integrity far in advanee of 
what has since been produced. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Television 


However varied in material and in style the 
two opposing programmes are—and the pag 
few days have given some notable instances of 
rock-bottom stupidity as well as some top. 
grade TV—it is by now incontestible that th 
competitive idea is just about the finest thing 
that has ever happened to the BBC. This point, 
it seems to me, cannot be too heavily emph: 
sised, for the interruption of a monopoly sud 
as the BBC has held for so long involves both 
parties in a struggle which, once started, mus 
be ceaseless. The particular psychological jo} 
that ITV has given to every part of the olde 
partner's system and code of behaviour cay 
lead only to a reappraisal of the relationship 
between the supplier and the consumer, 

We are still a long way from the time whe 
someone has to begin worrying about the 
operation of Gresham's Law in the field of 
ITV. And the velvet fingers inside the iro 
glove of the ITV constitution will be used fo 
prodding and patting the advertising con 
tractors into a mode of behaviour which wil 
spare us the worst excesses that reputedly mar 
commercial television in less enlightened 
societies. Both parties are at this stage on the 
same level as regards the customer, and the 
fear that ITV is going to run things on th 
assumption that the customer is always right 
will be neatly countered by the BBC’s new 
attitude (clearly becoming visible—but only in 
occasional spots) that the way to treat the 
customer is not to assume he is always a half: 
wit to be given what you think will be good 
enough for him. If this seems an ungenerous 
generalisation—well, it is. 

Sorting out impressions of dozens of over 
lapping and, too often, all-too-short TV pro 
grammes given during the past few days, one 
is most forcibly struck by the amount of stuf 
that just doesn’t really belong to televising- 
the interviews with people who have absolutely 
nothing to say, the unnecessary background 
material to some feature programmes, the it- 
adequacy of some of the conductors of inter 
views—all of which brings up a question which | 
recently it has become unfashionable to ask. 
That question is: Have the technicians of TV 
advanced their craft one iota in the past twenty 
years towards establishing TV as an art-form? 
In other words, do we yet know what is abso- 
lute, unconditional, TV material (and method), 
which does something in a way that can’t te 
bettered, or even equalled, by other modes of 
communication? Despite the blanket-answet 
that TV's topicality on live events constitutes 
its unique quality, I don’t think this really 
deals with the question. 

This point was clearly brought out on Sun- 
day, when Music at Ten on the BBC gave a 
unique opportunity for novel ideas aboul 
creating and interpreting dance movement. 
Kenneth MacMillan’s choreography im 
Turned Out Proud, though marked by his 
clearly individual style, could just as well have 
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been a transcript of a stage or film balletic 
interlude. John Neville, dressed up as a 
prestidigitator, delivered the commentary as 
though he felt it mattered, and wanted us to 
believe that it had some bearing on the dances 
displayed. Far more daring—and beautiful— 
dance ideas were being made twenty years ago 
when Antony Tudor was allowed to make 
experimental ballets on Alexandra Palace TV. 
Perhaps no one person could be faulted for this 
programme — which was slick, well-lit, 
efliciently cameraed and sound-tracked—but 
it was typical of the BBC’s satisfaction with 
its ‘middle-of-the-road’ policy in presenting 
anything of the live arts. 

Orson Welles, as usual, gave the best indi- 
vidual show of the week, talking away about 
the corrida in a manner which neatly blended 
factual knowledge, a vast appreciation, and a 
desire to win every bit of our interest, not 
only in his opinions, but also those of the lady 
and gentleman who provided his ‘feeds.’ ITV 
scooped a fine quarter of an hour at Hurst Park 
with its coverage of a race won by a deliciously 
beautiful two-year-old, Bayard, first time out. 
On its own level, this was a bit of history in 
the making and ITV made it excellently. 

There were two notably contrasting items on 
the BBC on Friday and Saturday; in one 
(Facts and Figures, Friday) the hard facts of 
increasing road accidents were grimly put 
across with graphs and cartoons—telling all 
too plainly that saturation point on the roads 
has long been passed. The other (Television 
Viotor Show, Saturday) showed off models of 
most of the new cars and, in the widest way, 
was persuading us that output from car fac- 
tories is all that matters. Some day, perhaps, 
two .such features might be handled by two 
opposing systems of TV with the hard facts 
ot each allowed to make its propaganda 
directly in the face of the other, 

The splendid occasion of the week was the 
Trafalgar Memorial Dinner in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich—a moment of history 
worth catching, and very well caught by the 
BBC. Lord Mountbatten in fine form and fine 
voice, and the Prime Minister caught un- 
intentionally by a wandering camera being 
peeved by all the problems of government sit- 
ting on his shoulders at once. On Sunday 
ITV’s Free Speech showed what we've so 
long lacked from the senior partner; W. J. 
Brown, Randolph Churchill, Michael Foot and 
Alan Taylor got off their chests some brutal 
and wounding words about our friends the 
Germans, and our friends the Russians (and 
our friends, ourselves), in a wholly heartening 
and air-clearing way, providing tons of ammu- 
nition for thousands of fireside arguments. 


A. VY. COTON 


Music 


Two SYMPHONIES 


On successive nights last week, both using 
the same bait, in the form of Malcuzynski 
playing Rachmaninov’s Third Piano Concerto, 
the orchestras of Manchester and Liverpool 
each introduced to its audience a modern sym- 
phony by a composer as yet little known in this 


country. At Liverpool it was Karl Amadeus 
Hartmann’s Fourth, at Manchester Stjepan 
Sulek’s Second. The credit to the two 
orchestras for their enterprise is equal, but on 
the choice of work Liverpool decisively lost 
this round in the strong challenge to the 
Hallé’s supremacy that it has been making 
during the faust 


It was also a round in favour of east over 
west not only beyond the boundaries of Lanca- 
shire. Hartmann, a German born in 1905, and 
Sulek, a Yugoslav born in 1914, seem fairly 
equal in natural musical talent, and to some 
extent in temperament, both very romantic, 
eclectic and conservative, with a preference for 
the traditional big symphonic forms. But it 
would be hard to find two symphonies to show 
a sharper contrast of ‘decadent Western pessi- 
mism’ and ‘constructive people’s democratic 
optimism.’ Hartmann’s symphony is unrelent- 
ingly gloomy and introspective, all futile emo- 
tional gestures and uncontrolled despairing 
intensity, without a grain of constructive 
vitality. Sulek’s is bright and extrovert, more 
gay than ‘heroic,’ as it is subtitled. In the finale, 
a blatant piece of ideological claptrap, the 
optimism is plainly forced, but in the first two 
movements it is completely convincing and 
spontaneous, and they come near to the style 
and standard of the best of Prokofiev’s later 
symphonic music. 


Yet Sulek is by no means a Prokofiev in 
talent. He is in many respects only a brilliant 
academic composer, bigger in stature but not 
much different in kind from our own Gordon 
Jacob or Geoffrey Bush, a master of ready- 
made forms and sounds of every kind—effec- 
tive orchestral noises already discovered by 
others, conservative harmonies with light and 
superficial modern trimmings, and textbook 
symphonic forms. To this conservative 
mastery he adds a native gift for big, attrac- 
tive tunes, but even in these he is not the least 
concerned to be original. Here lies his success 
over Hartmann, who equally lacks creative 
originality, but tortures himself (and us) in 
trying to be original, sacrificing all spontaneity 
and pleasure in music to the pursuit of this 
false ‘western’ ideal. 


What has apparently saved Sulek from this 
futile sacrifice is the people’s democratic ideal 
of democratisation of art, which by requiring 
music that is easily understood, has encouraged 
him to stick to the conservative language that 
is natural to him, and has thus helped him, as 
it helped Prokofiev, to find himself as a com- 
poser. This in turn is what has saved him from 
Hartmann’s melancholy, which is largely the 
result of not being able to find his natural and 
personal style. This alone would account for 
the ‘optimism’ of Sulek’s music, without any 
official demand for this ingredient. But even 
this demand has probably helped him, by forc- 
ing him to consider its justification, and so 
bringing him round to the sound esthetic laws 
on which, through all the political distortions, 
it is founded. 


The beneficial influence of the same demands 
on Prokofiev can be observed taking effect in 
his musical development, transforming him in 
the Thirties from a wry humorist to a serious 
lyrical composer. It is easy to imagine that if 
the environments of Hartmann and Sulek had 
been reversed, their musical styles too, allow- 
ing for differences of temperament, would 
have been more or less reversed, the German 
Sulek perhaps slightly drier, more academic 
and less gloomy than this Hartmann, the Yugo- 
slay Hartmann more serious and nobler but 
not less vital and positive than this Sulek. Jt 
was long fashionable for liberal thought to 
admire the social ideals of Communism but 
to deplore its artistic ideals. As the one is 
now being subjected to severer critical scrutiny, 
perhaps the other too should be examined 
more carefully. 


COLIN MASON 
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Cinema 


MARCELINO. (Academy.}——-LOVE 1S A May. 
SPLENDOURED THING. (Carlton.) —~ Ty 
Girt Rusu. (Plaza.\——How To BE Vay 
VerRY Popucar. (Rialto.) 

Tuts has been a melancholy week in th 

cinema, a week when hope, always in fine 

fettle on Monday morning, had turned to blag 
despair by Wednesday. Only Marcelino wa 
victorious in keeping an almost unbearable 
ennui at bay. This is a Spanish film, anothe 
tea-jerking story of a little boy and his 
miracle. Left as a babe on the threshold of 
monastery, this orphan child is brought up by 
the monks, and at the age of five, with hug 
eyes and a wicked smile, he rules the refectory, 
Lonely for mother-love and for the com. 
panionship of children, he one day trespasses 
into a forbidden attic, where he finds a life-sizg 
crucifix. Thinking Jesus looks hungry, he 
brings Him bread, and the statue, come to life 
accepts it and talks to him. As a reward for his 
kindness Our Lord promises to grant the boy 
his dearest wish: a playfellow perhaps? But 
Marcelino wants only one thing, to see his 
mother. ‘And yours, too, of course,’ he says 
as a polite afterthought. And to soaring music 
and the sniffs of the audience this wish js 
granted. Impossible not to be moved, for the 
child, Pablito Calvo, is one of those treasures 
the cinema unearths from time to time, a sweet, 
heart-breaking little boy who is a miracle ip 
himself, and the film, simply directed by 

Ladislao Vajda, is bathed in gentleness, 
The three other pictures on the agenda— 

there is a fourth, King’s Rhapsody, starring 
Anna Neagle and Errol Flynn, but I have been 
spared this—make, when joined together, a 
gigantic wastage of celluloid. Each has its 
precious moments, little squares of quality 
patched into the yards of sleazy material; and 
not to be too destructive I will try to remem- 
ber these. In Henry King’s Love is a Many: 
Splendoured Thing, in which Jennifer Jones as 
a nurse and William Holden as an American 
reporter make miscegenous love in booksy 
English, there are two happy features. One is 
Miss Jones herself, poised and persuasive, the 
other, played with impeccable integrity, is 
Hong Kong. In The Girl Rush, where Rosalind 
Russell, following up her huge stage success 
in My Sister Eileen, sketches in some song-and- 
dance routines while trying to get a gambling 
hotel started in Las Vegas, there are, on the 
credit side, Hugh Martin’s music and that old 
friend of rather old people, Marion Lorne. 
Her flutterings, which once caused the boards 
of many a London stage to squeak with joy, 
are still delightful. Search as I may for some- 
thing loving to say about How to be Very 
Very Popular, a:romp with college students 
and two semi-nude night-club girls, one of 
whom has been hypnotised, I find myself on 
the edge of defeat. Nice to see Charles Coburm 
again, and if you like smashing blondes there 
are Betty Grable and Sheree North. For my 
part, I don’t care how smashed they get. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Spectator 


OCTOBER 30, 1830 


Tue DUKE OF WELLINGTON.—When his Grace 
went down to the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
he was hissed by a considerable number of 
idlers in Old Palace Yard; and when he re- 
turned, a mob of nearly two hundred accom- 
panied him to Downing Street, hissing and 
hooting at his horse’s heels. 
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BOOKS 


Nothing if not Critical 


By JOHN WAIN 


T is no wonder that Dr. I. A. Richards* has always dazzled 

everyone; he gives off such a radiance that one has to 

approach him wearing the strongest of tinted glasses. He 
has retained the intellectual adventurousness of an earlier and 
larger epoch, while everyone around him was giving way to 
dwarfish specialism. The result is that he stands out as an 
heroic figure, ready to have a go at anything, and able to draw 
on the most diverse sources of knowledge for his equipment. 
No task is too great for him to undertake, from clearing up 
the theoretical basis of literary criticism to reducing tension 
between the nations. To read Richards is a recognised tonic 
for the critic who has lost his nerve: he has the knack of saying 
something large and exhilarating in words that have a scientific 
flavour, so that one feels only a visionary fool would dispute 
it; he enables the literary man to feel that he is on the side of 
the big battalions of science. Take this quotation from Prac- 
tical Criticism (1929): 

There are subjects—imathematics, physics and the descrip- 
live sciences supply some of them——which can be discussed 
in terms of verifiable facts and precise hypotheses. There are 
other subjects—the concrete affairs of commerce, law, or- 
ganisation and police work—which can be handled by rules 
of thumb and generally accepted conventions. But in between 
is the vast corpus of problems, assumptions, adumbrations, 
fictions, prejudices, tenets; the sphere of random beliefs and 
hopeful guesses; the whole world, in brief, of abstract opinion 
and disputation about matters of feeling. To this world be- 
longs everything about which civilised man cares most. I need 
only instance ethics, metaphysies, morals, religion, zsthetics, 
and the discussions surrounding liberty, nationality, justice, 
love, truth, faith and knowledge to make this plain. As a 
subject-matter for discussion, poetry is a central and typical 
denizen of this world. It is so both by its own nature and 
by the type of discussion with which it is traditionally 
associated. 

Dr. Richards was coming out with this kind of pronounce- 
ment at a time when the trampling of the arts by the sciences 
was very much fiercer than it is now. It is quite plain, looking 
back, that in the Twenties and early Thirties the scientist had 
a monopoly of intellectual chic, and the only people who 
could command any respect were those who adopted his 
methods; this is one of the reasons for the idiotic cult of 
‘research’ in the humane studies (to establish the precise date 
on which Chaucer moved from one house to another was 
useful because equally minute discoveries in bacteriology or 
entomology had proved far-reaching), and also for the cur- 
rency, in artistic circles, of the OK-word ‘experimental.’ If 
you could say a painting or a poem was ‘experimental,’ then 
it must be good, because experimenting was what scientists 
did. It is, in my opinion, Dr. Richards’s great claim to im- 
mortality that he stood out, virtually alone, against this 
frightful demoralisation. He did it by picking up the same 
ammunition and firing it back. He proved scientifically that 
unscientific things, such as poetry, were the things ‘about which 
civilised man cares most.’ He also dispelled—but in this he 
was not quite single-handed—a lot of the wsthetic haze in 
which the would-be guardians of ‘civilised values’ had en- 








*Specurarive INSTRUMENTS. By I. A. Richards. (Routledge and 


Kegan Paul, 21s.) 
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shrouded their citadel. At a time when a great many people 
still held that the correct thing to do was to lose oneself in an 
‘O altitudo,’ Richards told the young—and he told them in 
the nick of time—that the reasons for liking a work of art 
were like the reasons for anything else, and it was healthy to 
talk about them: 

When we look at a picture, or read a poem. or listen to 
music, we are not doing something quite unlike what we 
were doing on our way to the Gallery or when we dressed 
in the morning. The fashion in which the experience is caused 
in us is different, and as a rule the experience is more com- 
plex and, if we are successful, more unified. But our activity 
is not of a fundamentally different kind. 

Just when the sharper intelligences among the young were 
resignedly giving up the study of literature and going into 
science, where at least they felt themselves to be getting their 
teeth into something that was not just mush, Richards brought 
them back as no one else could have done. Notice, in the above 
passage, the suggestion that it is clever to have esthetic 
experiences: ‘the experience is more complex and, if we are 
successful, more unified. This was at a time when most 
teachers of literature were assuring their charges that the cor- 
rect thing was to open your mouth and drool, or, at best, to 
burn ever with a hard gem-like flame. 

* * € 

I have sung this pean about Dr. Richards to make up for 
saying that I am not exactly crazy about his latest book. Dr. 
Richards was never very interested in literary criticism, which 
is what I am interested in; he thought it more important to 
investigate people’s reading habits — ‘communication’ is the 
Ricardian key-word. He even said, in so many words, that 
the judgement of value did not concern him much: “There is, 
it is true, a valuation side to criticism. When we have solved, 
completely, the communication problem, when we have got, 
perfectly, the experience, the mental condition relevant to the 
poem, we have still to judge it, still to decide upon its worth. 
But the latter question nearly always settles itself, or rather, 
our Own inmost nature and the nature of the world in which 
we live decide it for us.’ I have thought over those last words 
dozens of times, and always they baffle me. I just cannot see 
the reasoning. What I can see is that Richards has moved 
steadily farther away from any concern with literature: into 
basic English, into philosophising about education (in his 
eyes, the great panacea), and into more and more lunatic- 
sounding schemes for improving “communication.” The present 
book does, it is true, represent something of a swing back 
towards his old concern with literary theory; and in any case 
one has to read all Dr. Richards’s books carefully, because at 
any moment he might say something that will revolutionise 
one’s thinking, and it might be in the middle of an otherwise 
dull essay. At least one piece here, ‘Fifteen Lines of Landor,’ 
has all the old magic. It should do; it is a reprint of an article 
published in the Criterion about twenty years ago. 

* i * 


Meanwhile, Professor René Wellek, who has contributed 
so much that is helpful to the theory of criticism, and whose 
fame in this sphere is hardly less than that of Richards him- 
self, has produced the first two volumes of his massive one- 
man History of Modern Criticism?. He intends no less than 
to discuss the whole of European and American criticism since 
1750; the blight of specialism has, at any rate, not fallen on 
him. It will be easier to assess his achievement when the second 
pair of volumes is published and the work can be seen as a 
whole, and I hope to try to do this; but one can say im- 
mediately that it is enormously useful, and so detailed that it 


+ A History OF Mopern Criticism. Vol. |: The Later Eighteenth 
Century. Vol. Il: The Romantic Age. By Rene Wellck. (Cape, 63s. 
the parr.) 
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seems churlish to complain of the few omissions that one notices. 
The most serious gap, I think, is the absence of any mention of 
Whiter’s Specimen of a Commentary an Shakespeare, which began 
the study of associated images, and thus pioneered much modern 
criticism; also, if I had space, I should like to try and defend poor 
De Quincey, whom Professor Wellek barely allows to be a critic 
at all. But perhaps it is a relief to find that so learned a man has 
his prejudices and oversights like anyone else. The second two 
volumes will be worth waiting for. 


Confessions of a Justified Egoist 


First Four Minutes. By Roger Bannister. (Putnam, 15s.) 


Dr. BANNISTER has never been one to take the easy conventional 
way out, neither in his training, in his racing—nor in his auto- 
biography. This is not merely a book about some famous races; it 
is also an uncompromising, honest account of the development of 
a personality. Not surprisingly, athletic prowess has influenced the 
whole course of his life. After so successful a career it would have 
been easy for him to have forgotten his early doubts and fears, but 
he has not. With characteristic modesty he explains this by saying: 
‘One of the very few advantages of writing in my middle twenties 
is that it is still possible to remember adolescence as a time of both 
turmoil and frustration.’ His candour is such that he is able to 
describe the agony of his early feelings of inadequacy, from which 
arose an imperative desire to excel. 

Bannister has given a convincing description of the making of 
one kind of runner. There are times when he seems to generalise 
perhaps too widely from his own point of view, but he provides 
his own corrective with his insistence that systems of training must 
necessarily be as various as the individualities of the athletes them- 
selves. This point is brought home by an aside about his friend 
Chataway: ‘Chris enjoys all racing tremendously... . This 
observation comes near the end of the book, and we are reminded, 
in contrast, what a serious matter running has been for the writer. 
He has remained a reflective, percipient intellectual among the 
athletes. At times his acute self-consciousness has led him to take 
himself too seriously, but on the other hand these same qualities 
have enabled him to express more clearly than anyone before the 
essence of really great athletics, in the following passage: ‘Run- 
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ning is creative. The runner does not know how or why he my 
He only knows that he must run, and in so doing he EXpresge, 
himself as he can in no other way. He creates out of instability 
and conflict something that gives pleasure to himself and others 
because it releases feelings of beauty and power latent Within ys 
all.’ There speaks the St. Exupéry of the running track. 

Of course, there is much else in this book besides Self-analysis 
and metaphysics. Every runner, whether past, present or Vicarious, 
will read it in order to relive with Bannister his three great race; 
in 1954 which were the climax and conclusion of his athletic 
career; and young men especially will ponder over the details of 
his unorthodox but intelligently planned methods of training, 
Curiously enough the races, with one exception, are done less thay 
justice. Bannister was so preoccupied with his task of self. 
perfection that he appears to have paid relatively little attention 
to the personalities and experiences of his rivals. The exception js 
his greatest race, that against Landy, in Vancouver. This js 
described in most vivid and satisfying detail, and appropriately 
ends his story. 

The rest of his many races are presented as if they were inter. 
ruptions in his long preparation for that supreme performance 
which was to be the justification of his athletic life. The four. 
minute mile was achieved in his first competitive run after eight 
months of single-minded training, whose mounting intensity cap 
be judged from his comment after a fierce timed trial over three. 
quarters of a mile: ‘My speedy recovery in five minutes suggested 
that I had been holding something back.’ 

In the last resort he found that when his bodily training was 
perfected a mental adjustment had yet to be made before he could 
expend himself to the utmost. He has conveyed admirably the 
experience of groping towards that final access of morale which 
made his superlative races possible. Each chapter of this book is 
headed with a quotation, but modesty has no doubt prevented his 
borrowing from A. E. Housman a verse which might well be its 
epilogue: 







Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore their honours out, 
Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 
G. M. CARSTAIRS 


The England of Elizabeth I 


THE EXPANSION OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By A. L. Rowse, 
(Macmillan, 30s.) 

THE first volume of Mr. Rowse’s Elizabethan trilogy dealt with the 
structure of English society and government during the sixteenth 
century; the third volume will be concerned with its mind and 
spirit. The present volume, complete in its own right, describes the 
sudden expansion of the small English nation, in a blaze of genius 
and vigour, into the Celtic fringes of the island, into the Spanish 
Netherlands, and across the oceans. 

That superb theme evokes from the author a brilliant and 
creative response. Mr. Rowse commands wide knowledge, a 
glowing and fearless exuberance, a gift of narrative, and a power- 
ful imaginative insight which brings persons and events most 
vividly to life. Every chapter of this book contains some references 
to primary and unpublished sources; and the style is more free 
than usual from those occasional provocative asides which would 
be harmless if they had not in the past proved irritating to smaller 
men with less than generous minds. Mr. Rowse has surpassed 
all his predecessors in the account given here of the series of 
actions whereby the Spanish Armada was dispersed and destroyed, 
and of the day-to-day impact of events upon Whitehall and upon 
those parts of the country which were exposed to the initial punch 
of the threatened invasion. 

It was impossible for Elizabethan England, locked in a life-and- 
death struggle with Spain, to tolerate the continued existence of 
a power-vacuum in Ireland; and no one has told so well before 
the tragic story of Elizabeth’s Irish wars. Wales accepted peacefully 
what the author calls the ‘assumptions’ of English society, and it 
discovered itself in the process; it offers the first example ‘of the 
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English genius for coaxing self-government out of other peoples— 
the cardinal contribution of the English in the realm of politics.’ 
But in Ireland an immemorial Celtic civilisation and culture were 
extinguished in cruelty and blood. 

Writing avowedly as a Celt, Mr. Rowse brings out with pas- 


sionate sincerity the full nature of the gulf of custom and thought | 


which divided the Irish from the English. The Reformation excited 
little opposition in Ireland, but the Counter-Reformation, through 
conflict and suffering, restored to the Church in Ireland the 
sanctity and devotion which it had once lost. Protestantism gave 
the English a dynamic and forward-looking ideology; but Roman 
Catholicism was better suited to the Irish temperament, ‘with its 
nostalgic urge to return to the womb, its refusal to come to terms 
with the facts of the external world, its deepest desire to withdraw 
into itself.’ 

The author’s conclusions are lucidly and pungently stated, and 
this exciting book can be opened anywhere and read with enjoy- 
ment. It is packed with illuminating generalisations, with pictur- 
esque and unfamiliar incident, and with realistic comments, some 
of which contain a sting. Property, for example, in the author’s 
view, ‘is more important than opinions . . . Catholics or 
Protestants, it was all one where land was concerned.” 


Mr. Rowse is a humanist who works on a broad scale, and it is | 


on that scale that his work is to be appreciated. He is less cautious 
in places than some narrowly specialist historians might wish, and 


his book is immensely stimulating. At the start of a second Eliza- | 


bethan age he has analysed its predecessor, which was in most 


respects the antithesis of the century of the common man. He has | 


depicted in bold colours a thoroughly undemocratic and intensely 
individualistic society, which dispensed glittering prizes to those 
whose swords were as sharp as their courage was high; and which 
achieved spiritual as well as material conquests which have 
delighted and dazzled posterity. Mr. Rowse is at home in every 
aspect of his theme, and his book is a contribution to literature as 
well as to history. 


PHILIP MAGNUS. | 


New Verse 


Poems. By Robert Conquest. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

BRIDES OF REASON. By Donald Davie. (Fantasy Press, 6s.) 
FRIDAY’S CHILD. By Wilfred Watson. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

Wuat is ‘occasional verse’? There is a useful distinction to be 
made between poets who arrange their poems around some central 
theme and those who simply unite their poetry by their per- 


sonality, but this difference tends to be lost in the generally | 


pejorative significance assigned to the word ‘occasional.’ Yet 
the word can cover those who rhyme to their mistress’s left eye- 
brow as well as those who, by dint of a strong personality, present 


a kind of cinematograph of their own lives and thoughts, put | 


down in verse as they go along. It is to the second category of 
poets that Robert Conquest belongs. His verse is occasional in 
no bad sense, but purely because he has taken subjects as they 
came. Many of the poems in this first collection are topographical; 
some deal with the war; some with private life; some with art. 


Mr. Conquest has even had the audacity to write a poem on | 


‘Stendhal’s Consulate’—and it comes off. The effect of the themes 


he has chosen to treat is very much that of a civilised observer | 
contemplating with considerable irony the deeds and misdeeds | 
of our time from science fiction to the German retreat from 


Thrace: 
The gilt inscription on the public monument 
In front of which, their hands still tied behind them, 
Che bodies of two gendarmes lie in the street. 


Many of the themes are public, and the style in which they are | 


Written is public too. These poems score top marks for that 
flexible handling of the individual line, for that ability to make 
of it an organic living thing, which is one of the marks of genuine 


poetic feeling. How pleasant it is for a change to find a poet who | 


has an ear. Take these lines in ‘Head of a Faun” by Salvator 
Rosa’: 
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VISITS TO MONASTERIES IN THE 
LEVANT by the Honourable Robert Curzon. 
With an Introduction by Seton Dearden and a Pre- 
face by Basil Blackwell. Fully illustrated. 25s. 


THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY 
by Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins. With a 
Foreword by Herbert van Thal and fully illustrated 
by John Dugan. 9s. 6d. 


ALL IS NOT BUTTER by Robert Banning. 
2nd Impression before publication. 12s. 6d. 
‘A book for gentlemen farmers and not such 
gentlemen. 


THE CHINA SHEPHERDESS by Feélicien 


Marceau. Recommended by the Book Society. 12s.6d. 


NO PARADISE by Robin King. 

‘A book which will shock thousands of people who 
have ever travelled in a passenger liner’—Daily 
Mail. Reprinting. 12s. 6d. 


READY NOV. Ii1th 


FANFARE FOR ERNEST NEWMAN. 
A tribute of essays to celebrate the great critic’s 
birthday by Herbert van Thal. Contributions by 
Neville Cardus, Martin Cooper, Prof. Westrup, 


etc. etc. 21s. 


THE WORLD, THE FLESH AND 
H. ALLEN SMITH edited by Bergen Evans. 
A survey and anthology of one of America’s 
greatest wits. 16s. 


THE LAND OF BURNT FACES by 
John Buchholzer. An account of Ethiopia. Fully 
illustrated. 18s. 


SNAPDRAGON. An anthology of unusual 
tales. Edited by Mervyn Savill. 12s. 6d. 
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Friendly, uncondescending, self-sufficient, 

But never breaking into the depths of the heart 

He comes to intelligence and gives his message : 

“We met once in a brothel or bar.’ 

Well, we meet again in what is, after all, art. 
That is a passage of verse in which the means used, the metre 
and the parenthesis in the last line, echo the hesitant attitude of 
the feeling expressed, and, though the technique might be criti- 
cised as obvious, it seems to me so appropriate as to admit of 
no cavilling in appreciation. Lines like those in ‘Lake Success,’ 
which begin ‘Fall in Long Island’ and end ‘That the chances 
of peace may not (and that bombs may not) ‘Fall in Long Island’ 
might be denounced as a pure trick, but do not seem any the 
worse for that. All this is a good rhetorical way of putting things, 
which has been unpopular for too long now. Mr. Conquest can 
let himself go on occasion, though the irony is always there. | 
found his poems moving and enjoyable. 

Donald Davie’s selection of poems also deals largely with his 
reactions to places and cultural situations, but his preoccupations 
are more local and more imperceptible. He is concerned with 
‘the mobile features of Dissent,’ with the nuances that separate 
Howth from Plymouth and the Thirties from the Fifties. His 
style is bare and frequently deliberately flat. In this collection 
there is apparent to someone who already knows his poetry a 
stylistic progression that might not be visible to the general 
reader. One group of these poems is clearly much influenced by 
the poetry of William Empson with its complex thought, sounding 
lines and offhand manner (‘Creon, I think, could never kill a 
mouse .. .’), but these soon merge and pass into a genuinely 
original style in which Mr. Davie, with more or less lightness 
of touch, conserves moments and persons for effects of irony or 
satire. The poem on the Thirties is a good example: 

‘Leave for Cape Wrath tonight!" They lounged away 

On Fleming's trek or Isherwood’s ascent. 

England expected every man that day 

To show his motives were ambivalent. 
This puts the matter with a neatness that is of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and often (as in the last stanza of ‘The Evangelist’) with 
the same gift for the expression of psyghological truths in a small 
space. Here Mr. Davie’s tone is a neutral one—appropriate to 
the grey pieties of Plymouth or Cambridge, but which might 
possibly have become monotonous and which certainly only repre- 
sents a part of life. His departure towards more directly poetic 
expression, the beginnings of which can be seen in this volume, 
has since come to fruition in poems (two of them have been 
published in the Spectator) that seem to me to have far more 
power than anything he had written before, but which could not 
unfortunately be included here. In this volume poems like ‘Twi- 
light on the Waste Lands, the second section of ‘An English 
Revenant’ or ‘Woodpigeons at Raheny, whatever their chrono- 
logy, seem to me to foreshadow this new directness. Significantly 
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enough, they are in other metres than the quatrains, which arp 
Mr. Davie’s favourite medium for semi-satiric comment. This 
surely, is a good evolution in any poet. Mr. Davie did well tg 
abandon his Empsonian manner (that is done for now), and his 
movement from chastened comment on nuances of thought and 
feeling to direct passionate attack can only be welcomed. Of 
course, he may have to change his themes too. Cambridge ang 
the conventicle will hardly stand too much colour or intensity 
(they might have stood more in the seventeenth century), by 
their muted loss is poetry’s gain. 

Wilfred Watson, who has the distinction of being the first new 
poet brought out by Faber for a long time, is a Canadian and 
specialises in a kind of poetry where religious imagery is let rip 
to hit in some poems and lamentably miss in others. Mr. Watson 
uses the traditional Christian imagery, and, whatever his own 
relationship to it, I should judge him to have been affected by 
Robert Lowell and Dylan Thomas. His verse frequently has the 
curiously hectic and incantatory note that is often to be found 
in that of English-speaking Catholics (Hopkins among them), 
It is as though he were trying to convince himself of something. 
The fourth section of the ‘Canticle of Darkness’ is an illustration 
of this defect. I prefer Mr. Watson when he is in a more direct 
and considerably tougher vein: 

Death now shall pinch her bottom 

What other lovers did 

And oh, she loved the pinches 

Whatever then she said. .. . 
These lines from his ‘Queen of Tarts’ show him to have a vigour 
that is capable of discarding tricks of diction learned from other 
poets. Poems like the two on Dylan Thomas, on the other hand, 
seem terribly contrived. Mr. Watson would, I think, do better 
to abandon this over-gnarled style and go for simplicity. I doubt 
if he is really at home with Thomas's verbal acrobatics or Mr, 
Lowell’s puritan embrace of the imagery and diction of the old 
religion. On his own he has considerable power and much 
technical dexterity. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Art and Anecdote 


A BEGINNING AND OTHER STORIES. By Walter da la Mare. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 

THE DaFFopi Sky. By H. E. Bates. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 

THE MOMENT BEFORE THE RAIN. By Elizabeth Enright. (Heine- 
mann, 12s. 6d.) 

Tue Bay 1s Not Nap Les. By Anna Maria Ortese. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

THE SANDWICHES ARE WAITING. And Other Stories. By Jane 
McClure. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

THE LAUNDRY GIRL AND THE PoLe. And Other Stories. By Fred 
Urquhart. (Arco, 9s. 6d.) 

THE CapTAIN’s Woman. By Neil Bell. (Alvin Redman, 12s. 6d.) 

AT seventeen I sampled some of Walter de la Mare’s stories and 

decided: No. Too much moonlight for me, and those wispy 

people peering and creeping, listening and hinting. His new book, 

A Beginning and Other Stories, changed my mind and sent me 

out to buy the earlier Best Stories, an excellent bargain at six 

shillings. 

Mr. de la Mare’s prose abounds in those risky words young 
writers are cautioned against — ‘indescribable, ‘inscrutable, 
‘strange’-—but he wins belief by a supple employment of antt- 
climax and a cunning attention to Miss Seaton’s thick hair, for 
instance, or her enormous, greasy dinners. Eerie elegance is con- 
tinually played off against lumpish commonplace. The deeper 
note that Mr. de la Mare’s fantasies all strike is that of loneliness. 
‘An Ideal Craftsman, under the hastier fingers of Saki, would 
be a smart little anecdote; instead, after the fat murderess has 
gone, ‘clammy and stupid and ridiculous,’ the boy’s final cry 
aches in the reader’s mind; the isolation of these characters, once 
noticed, is terrible. 

A common theme of what people do with their aloneness unites 
the new collection and saves sev@ral stories hardly robust enough 
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EVELYN WAUGH 


His New Novel ot Military Lite 
Officers and Gentlemen 


12s. 6d. 


A comedy which incorporates what is tragic without a jar 
10 feeling or flaw in taste . . . The dialogue in this novel is 
Mr Waugh at his most superb: perfect. But the master- 
piece is the Creteend. We have no more formidable novelis' 
than this..—ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 


Uniform with the above: 


MEN AT ARMS 


OF LETTERS 


AND OTHER STORIES 
Noel Blakiston 


9s. 6d. 





A new selection of stories by the author ot Canon: James 
Not, as in the previous volume, stories of church and villay: 
but set in the London literary world, 


THE LADY 
IN THE TOWER 


John Symonds 
Rook Societv Recommendation—\0s. 6d. 
An unusual novel by the author of the sensationa! Iife ot 
Aleister Crowley: The Great Beast.—‘This odd and witty 
novel .. . entertaining and with a nicely placed frisson o' 
horror. —DANIEL GEORGE (Bookman) 
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New ODHAMS Books 


Mountjoy 
Elizabethan General 
By Cyril) Falls 
A valuable contribution to Elizabethan history is made 
by this new study of Lord Mountjoy, the last. and mos! 
important of Elizabeth I's Viceroys in Ireland and the 
brilliant military commander who successfully con- 
cluded the prolonged and costly Irish Wars—in the 


process defeating a Spanish invasion. 8 pages of illu- 
strations. 21s. net. 


The Soviet Union 
After Stalin 


By Héléne and Pierre Lazareff 


The most revealing and informative book yet pub- 
lished about day to day life and thought in post-Stalin 
Russia. The co-authors two distinguished French 
journalists, visited the U.S.S.R. in 1953 and describe in 
great detail their impressions and experiences during 
an extensive tour on which they travelled widely and 
interviewed Soviet leaders and ordinary citizens alike. 
8 pages of photographs. 16s. net. 
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Alfred Duggan 


GOD AND MY RIGHT 


His masterly new novel about Becket and the 


King. 

te OBSERVER—‘Remarkable . . . one of the best 
of recent historical novels.’ 

%& BIRMINGHAM posT—‘The medieval scene 
comes vibrantly to life.’ 15/- 





A Beginning WALTER DE LA MARE 


A new collection of strange and haunting stories. 


%& TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT—This ‘supreme teller of 
winter’s tales and midsummer nights’ dreams.’ 12/6 


The Burning Cactus 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


Imaginative power, sensitivity and psychological insight 
—these are some of the qualities of this dazzling collec- 
tion of early stories, now once more available. 

(Ready Nov. 1.) Re-issue. 12/6 


Simbi and the Satyr of 
the Dark Jungle AMOS TUTUOLA 


Another fabulous tale by the author of those literary 
bombshells The Palm-Wine Drinkard and My Life in the 
Bush of Ghosts. 12/6 


Icon and Idea HERBERT READ 


An important new work on the function of art in the 
development of human consciousness. (Ready Nov. 1.) 
With 88 plates. 42/- 


Paul Nash Portrait of an Artist 
ANTHONY BERTRAM 


sxe JOHN PIPER, New Statesman—‘A sensitive and scho- 
larly book which, in fact for the first time, sees the 
subject whole.’ With 38 pilates, one in colour. 42/- 





= and of course 
William Golding’s 
THE INHERITORS 


The superlatively praised successor to 
“Lord of the Flies.” 12/6 
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to stand alone, though all are beautifully worked. But the best 
one could hold its own anywhere. ‘The Face’ appears to a girl 
struggling up from near-drowning in a dark pond. She accepts 
the incident and goes home; the rest of the tale explores its mean- 
ing for her as she sits through a raucous family tea next day and 
escapes for a walk with her fiancé. Here, instead of trying to make 
our flesh creep, Mr. de la Mare has quietly used the brief inter- 
ruption from Outside to light up an ordinary life. Only a master 
could have written it. 

None of these other collections has this imprint of a unique 
mind, but the fun of reading books of stories is that you can 
leaf through Mr. H. E. Bates’s unassuming, creamy love-stories, 
gradually losing hope of finding anything but well-turned maga- 
zine products, and then come upon two sharp portraits of 
eccentricity, ‘The Evolution of Saxby’ and ‘The Common De- 
nominator.’ There is a milder pleasure in watching Miss Elizabeth 
Enright smuggle glints of exact perception into the complacent 
New Yorker formulas of neglected children and suburban welt- 
schmerz. ‘Flight to the Islands’ is a good example of what she can 
do—carry you along on a brief trip and return you slightly 
refreshed and entirely unshaken. 

The Bay is Not Naples is more chronicle than fiction. Six of 
the eight pieces aren’t stories at all, but static friezes or dark 
ruminations on post-war dishevelment. The two formal stories 
are good. They suggest that Signorina Ortese may find a way to 
organise her anger and authentic journalist’s power. 

Miss Jane McClure is a new writer, American, who is also 
feeling her way. Her ear isn’t very exact, and her outstanding 
failures are the title-story and two others which purport to be 
monologues. (Try saying aloud, ‘ “Francis!” I called, running 
after him.’) Like Miss Enright, she tries some neglected-children 
stories, but pathos isn’t in her. A pitiless ingenuity is her trump 
card. A bleak, machine-tooled, psychiatric chiller, ‘Dark Inter- 
lude,’ probably shows where her future will lie. 

Mr. Urgquhart’s title-story, ‘The Laundry Girl and the Pole,’ is 
fifteen years old, but new to me. Except for two unwelcome 
wireless announcer’s intrusions (‘The Netties and Jans of this 
world are legion. . . .’), I was held by his Scottish girls jabbering 
in a laundry, going to the cinema, applying mascara by the mirror 
over the kitchen sink and meeting their soldiers in the rain. This 
story is touching, and the sixty pages don’t seem long. But in 
shorter pieces Mr. Urquhart seems clumsy —a novelist whose 
stories tend to fall out as chunks of thick detail (‘Elephants, 
Bairns, and Old Men’) or else coarse summaries (‘I Fell For a 
Sailor’). 

Finally, we have Mr. Neil Bell, who is shameless. For me his 
chef d’@uvre was ‘The Thousand and Second Night,’ since there 
he achieves his highest concentration of the preposterous within 
a single story: escape from a sunken submarine, ‘a crank or a 
quack or perhaps a genius’ who can reconstruct human lungs, 
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Here, fully illustrated, are the facts and hopes of 
Victorian life as presented in their songs. It is a 
social memory which suggests that the Victorians 
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Demy 8vo 21s net 
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a Spanish beauty wooed and won with a chorus of ‘Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,’ an encounter with one of Hitlers 
deputies—all in a dozen pages. To be fair, I must say that I found 
this trash as insidious as salted peanuts. Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
grumbling about the influence of Chekhov, has sometimes referreg 
wistfully to the first story-tellers around their prehistoric camp 
fires. If anecdote is enough, here is a cave-man after Mr, 
Maugham’s heart. 

WALTER CLEMONS 


New Novels 


ACHILLES HIS ARMOUR. By Peter Green. (John Murray, 15s.) 
Tue Doves oF VENuS. By Olivia Manning. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d) 
ApaM, WHERE ArT THOU? By Heinrich Boll. (Arco, 12s. 6d.) 
THe Gray Captain. By Jere Wheelwright. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 
‘To Shakbat and his seed, the males, for ever.’ So reads the 
dedication of a tomb on the hillside above Palmyra, in stark non- 
classical contrast to the tall Corinthian colonnades that so 
delighted the eighteenth century. The words imply a warning 
against two popular fallacies, a warning which applies in some 
degree to Mr. Peter Green’s lightly fictionalised life of Alcibiades, 
‘Remember first,’ an archaic voice is telling us, ‘that in spite of our 
columns and cornices, in spite of the Hellenic fads of our queen 
Zenobia, we are desert Semites here. We worship Baal and grow 
rich on camel caravans. We do not think like Plato or Aristotle or 
Zeno or Epicurus, nor yet like Virgil or Cicero or Hadrian. We 
were no more transfigured by words spoken in Athens than by the 
spears of Alexander, and if you will look up and down the lands 
and centuries of the classical antiquity you dream about, you will 
find much, not only in Tyre and Carthage but also in Latium and 
Thessaly and Arcadia, that is anything but classical. Remember 
second, that even in full maturity our ancient world, despite the 
skills of hand and brain that still dazzle you, was in spirit far less 
modern than some of your novelists seem to suppose. It is rash and 
seriously misleading to liken a later Roman eques to a stock- 
broker, an old sophist’s pathic to a flighty undergraduate, or an 
Athenian war archon to a brigadier. It is sometimes as well to 
recall the points of resemblance between a Spartan mora and a 
Zulu impi. . . . How does Achilles his Armour, drawing heavily 
as it does on Plutarch and Thucydides, emerge in the light of 
these maxims? Not badly by any means, though not as well as 
Marguerite Yourcenar’s Memoirs of Hadrian. Well served by 
historic sources, we follow the Peloponnesian War from beginning 
to end. Most of the infinitely complicated strategic and diplomatic 
detail reads excellently—though it is odd to find Melos, who paid 
for her resistance to Athenian demands in massacre and slavery, 
described as a free ally—and the hideous compact little battles, 
notably Sphacteria and the Spartan galleys racing across the 
Dardanelles to their final victory at A-gos-potami, are often 
memorable. So also are the Olympiad, the armed procession to 
Eleusis, the sinister hospitality of the Spartan Kings and the 
flogging and dancing rites at the shrines of Artemis. This is an 
antiquity as authentic as it is unknowable. In matters of character 
and dialogue, faced as he is by his source with so copious and 
stubborn a record of speech and action, Mr. Green is less success- 
ful. The nervous modern idiom he uses is expeditious and read- 
able, though occasionally irritating, and the constant play of 
ideas, unjustifiable in another historical setting, is backed by the 
facts of Athenian culture, but here, imperceptibly, we are not 
far from the level of a well-directed film scene, with plenty oi 
supers (not to mention such untypically Athenian properties as 
silk clothes, candles and wine glasses). The brain and the body 
of Aticibiades are often very close to us in these pages, but his 
emotional and moral life, like that of his companions, distant 
after all by twenty-four intractable centuries, are as elusive as 
ever. His affair with Aspasia is a dubious improvement on history. 
Something of the shadowless cruelty of the later Greece survives 
in Miss Manning’s London. She recalls its parks, its streets and 
seasons with tenderness, but strikes out at a part of society with 
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(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 


NOW IN SERVICE oa, oat 
“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH’ eae 

“CITY OF EXETER” These ships represent a notable 
“CITY OF YORK” advance in design, amenities 
“C.TY OF DURBAN” and perfection of detail. Superb 


accommodation for 100 passengers 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, €.C.? 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 


CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON ° DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


—the man from the Prudential will call at your home. 
Perhaps he has an appointment, perhaps not. 

A friendly chat with him in-the familiar surroundings 
of your own home may make all the difference to the 
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Two authoritative books 
on the Chinese scene, 
just arrived in Britain 


IMPERIALISM 
AND CHINESE 
POLITICS 


by Hu Sheng 


First of its kind, this new book 
deals with the political relations 
between the imperialist Powers 
and semi-colonial China, from 
the Opium War (1840-1842) to 
the eve of the Civil War (1925- 
1927). Brilliant analysis com- 
bined with hard fact makes this 
a most interesting and important 
book Price 5/6 Post 9d 


FROM YENAN 
TO PEKING 


by Liao Kai-lung 
Another excellent book, giving 
forthe first time a concise, factual 
history of modern China from 
1945 to 1953 Price 3/- Post 6d 


We have a large stock of books 

on the political, economic, 

social and cultural life in China 
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COLLET’S 
CHINESE BOOKSHOP 


40 Gt. Russell Street 
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a heavy, sharp and occasionally erratic sword. 
‘Ellie, aged eighteen, has come to London in 
search of life’ says the blurb on the jacket. 
‘She believes that to be Ellie is to be young, 
yet by the end of her year of discovery time 
has placed a feather touch upon her.’ This is 
a forbidding remark to make of any novel, and 
more than enough to inspire misgiving. But 
Miss Manning dispels it, for in contrast to the 
well-judged innocence of Ellie she has focused 
her main target, a group of highly self-con- 
scious dilettanti from pre-war Chelsea or there- 
abouts, in a satisfying light of contempt and 
pity. We watch them intriguing and gossiping, 
exploiting Ellie and dropping her, twitching 
idly at each other’s nerves and senses, despair- 
ing and receding into limbo. There are 
some fiendishly adroit scenes in the studio of 
an establishment run by Alma, sometime 
mistress of Quintin, which operates with casual 
ruthlessness in the Regency furniture racket 
and to which Ellie is precariously promoted 
from a dogsbody’s job in the basement. There 
are sessions in pubs in which real life and 
bad literature achieve an inspired coalescence, 
‘Too much talk, darling, too much drink.’ 
‘How else can we forget our enemies?’ 
‘Enemies, darling, have vou enemies?’ 
‘Indeed, yes. Three. The psychiatrist, the 
mad-house and the grave.’ 
In dealing with a social group who really spoke 
like this the baldest realism acquires the force 
of savage satire, if the focus is accurate, and 
here it is. Inevitably, though, it precludes com- 
passion. The desolate world of these people is 
closed to Ellie; via cheap digs and milk bars 
she succeeds to something simpler and more 
hopeful, and also, one supposes, a great deal 
duller, The real distinction of Miss Manning’s 
novel lies in its calm, clear treatment of 
desolation. 

Space forbids more than a word on two war 
novels—one by Heinrich Boll on the disinte- 
gration of the German armies retreating before 
the Russians; the other, by Jere Wheelwright, 
on the fortunes of a shrunken and exhausted 
company of Confederate troops at a late stage 
in the American Civil War. The first-named 
has been hailed as the greatest war novel to 
come trom Germany (presumably since 1918), 
If true, this is lamentable; it is an intense but 
rather disjointed affair, though some of its 
episodes rise to poignancy. The commandant 
of a death camp, an ex-musician, husbands his 
choir like a pack of beagles; the orderly pur- 
sues his fated love affair with a Jewish girl; 
with the Russian tanks approaching, the for- 
lorn attempts at release into humanity and 
forgetfulness proceed in the torrid flyblown 
Hungarian town. Mr. Wheelwright’s book is an 
unpretentious tale of courage, suffering and 
endurance, almost in the manner of a mobile 
Journey's End. Within such limits it is admir- 
able war writing. These are the accents and 
reactions of distinctively Southern soldiers at 
their last gasp. H. M. CHAMPNESS 

* 
Favouritr Books For Boys AND GirRLs, By 

Negrina Shute. (Jarrolds, 8s. 6d.) 

THe subtitle of this book is ‘a book guide for 
parents, teachers and children,’ and it should 
certainly be of great interest to the first two 
In eight chapters the author 
describes interviews with children of different 
ages and mentalities, and follows these by lists 
of appropriate books with comments and in- 
dication of the most suitable: age. There are 
appendices of reference books, editions of 
children’s classics, books about children’s 
books, and recommended periodicals. 


cutegories, 


E. C. BUDGETT 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


THe habit of celebrating November 5 
and the tendency to anticipate the day, in my 
part of the world, by almost a month is one 
that may ultimately lead to explosions 
throughout the year, it seems to me. The bon- 
fires were built as early as October 8, and 
the detonations were a regular feature of the 
gathering dusk by October 12. If there is any 
virtue in this at all it may be that we have 
been toughened up. A small boy who had 
just let off an ‘hydroatomic bomb’ in the glen 
across the road told me that he had had to do 
so for it-wasn’t safe to keep one indoors. Pre- 
sumably the shopkeeper thought it unsafe to 
keep it under the counter. Research makes 
progress and the bangs are definitely bigger 
and better than anything we have heard before. 
The flash that makes one jump out of one’s 
shoes is a passable imitation of what one might 
imagine an atomic flash to be. The policeman 
who was standing at the corner when one of 
these atomic bangs shook what we call the 
lower village clucked his tongue and said, ‘I'd 
catch them if I could, but when | get down 
there they've gone.’ What can one expect? 
This is the age of the atom and jet propulsion 
and the policeman can only clump through the 
narrows and alleys of the village at his modest 
three miles an hour, and while he does so new 
‘tests’ are going on behind the school, down at 
the station or in that echoing stretch where the 
back road runs between high stone walls. 


FEATHERING FOWLS 


It doesn’t often fall to my lot to pluck a 
fowl, but I once had a frightful struggle to 
feather a goose at Christmas. Goose grease 
and feathers adhered to my face as well as 
my fingers, and once or twice | sneezed, Later 
on someone opened the door and a ‘force four 
did the rest. | have had this in mind lately, for 
we have marked down a cockerel that is to be 
ours and the job of feathering it is to be mine. 
An old maiden aunt used to be called a bad 
housekeeper~ because she feathered her birds 
ina can of boiling water and took everything 
olf by the simple process of removing the skin. 
I am beginning to think that she was a 
resourceful woman. I could, of course, buy a 
thing I often see advertised in American sport- 
ing magazines—a duck-plucker. I see no 
reason why it shouldn’t pluck chickens equally 
well, We normally avoid the chore by having 
the birds dressed by the poulterer, but now we 
have cockerels at the cottage it looks as 
though I must learn to pluck birds. An old 
Welshman once told me that it is possible to 
do something to a chicken that makes all its 
feathers drop out before its neck is wrung, but 
I have forgotten the vital information, 


‘CLATTING’ 


More references to eel fishing come from a 
reader who lives at Littleton Panell and says 
that the use of a bundle of worms was known 
as ‘clatting for eels’ when she passed the time 
in this way at a South Devon resort in 1930, 
while another correspondent, a gentleman of 
eighty-live, says he used the method in a mill 
pond near Eastbourne at the end of the last 
century. “Worms were threaded on a length 
of worsted wound into a loop which was tied 
to a piece of wire fastened to a stick, he says. 
‘Before the eels could get their teeth out of 
the worsted they were swung into the boat. 





I tried the same thing on a stream but did ng 
catch many eels.’ 


TULIP PLANTING 

Tulip-planting time is the end of this mony 
and the early days of November. Cottage tulips 
are among the most satisfactory for digply 
in May. Earlier varieties include some wonder. 
fullv bright blooms such as Mme Lefeber. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. 21. SAM LOYD (1892) 
BLACK, 3 men. WHITE to play an 
mate in 2 move: 
solution next week 
No column is pro. 
perly established, jp 
my Opinion, if it has 
not published a Sam 
Loyd, so I make no 
apologies for resur- 
recting this famoys 
two-mover, how. 
ever many cries of 
‘chestnuts’ jy 
arouses. Solution to 
last week’s problem by Bonavia Hunt: K-K 4! 
threat Kt-Kt 6, an astonishing key conceding a 
flight square to king and allowing five Black 
checks—everything dealt with by the ubiquitous 
White knight. 





i 
1 








WHITE, 6 men 


* 


In The Art of the Checkmate (G. Bell, 12s. 6d,), 
Victor Renaud and Georges Kahn have produced 
another book of the well-known and popular 
‘combinative brilliancy’ type. The authors clas 
sify positions and games by the types of mate 
produced, a method to my mind no better and 
no worse than most of the alternative ways of 
classification; the value and the entertainment 
of a book of this kind lie in the stimulus it gives 
to the chess imagination, and judged by this test 
1 would rate The Art of the Checkmate as a good 
average member of its class and worth having, 
A good feature is the inclusion of 80 ‘exercises 
for the reader.’ This week’s game, taken from 
The Art of the Checkmate, is a win by Spielmann, 
one of the greatest attacking players of all time. 

White, R. SPIELMANN’ Black, B. HOENLINGER 
Opening, Caro Kann. 


1P-K4 P-O B3 15 Kt-Kt 4 Q-K Il (e) 
2P-Q4 P-Q 4 16 Kt-K 3 Kit-Q 4) 
3 Kt-QB3 P P 17 Q-R 5 P-Kt 3(v) 
4 ht Pp Kt-B 3 18 Kt-Kt 4! B-K B3(/) 
S$ Kt-Ki3(a) P-K3 19 Kt x Beh Kt x Ki 
6 Kt-B 3 P-B 4 20 O-R 6{i) R-B I 
7B-Q? Kt-B3(6) 21QR-Q1 Q-K 2 
8P x P Bx P 22K R-Kl Kt-K | 
9P-OR 3 0-0 23 Kt-B.5!(') Q-B4 
10 O-O P-OKt3 24R-K5 B-Q 4(k) 
11 P-Kt4 B-K 2 25 Kt-K7ch Q x Ki 
12 B-Kt2 Q-B 2?(c) 26Q x RPch K xQ 
13 P-Kt 5! Kt-R4(d) 27 R-R Sch K-Kil 
14 Kt-K 5 B-Kt 2 28 R-R § mate 


(a) 5 Kt x Kt ch is stronger, since Black could reply 
text with 5... P-K 4!; with full equality at once. 

(b)7...P x P; 8 Kt x P, B-Q 2; 9 O-O, Kr-B3; 
is slightly better, the White knight being misplaced on Q 4 

(c) Very weak, as White quickly demonstrates. 12. 
B-Kt 2; is correct, but White still has che superior position 
on both wings 

(d) After this knight is 
y unsatisfactory 

(e) 15... Kt Kt; 16Q « Kt, P-Kt 3; followed by 
P-K B 3 or B 4 and defence along rank is better (though 
not very good) chance 

(f) Turns out badly, but Black is at a standstill and 
pasition is probably lost however he plays. 

(g)” . P-B 4; 18 Kt(K 3) 

Pt, P and mate in a few moves 


Kr-B3 


dead 


but Kt 1 and Q I are 


ere is no delence, e.g., 17 
P Kt; 19 Kt 
cannot be prevented 

(hy 18 P ??; 19 Kt-R 6 mate and 18 
Kt 2; 20 Kt-R 5 ch! and wins. 

20 Q-K 5?, Q-Q 4!; and Black escapes. 

(/) Having brought every piece intu the attack, White 
plays the coup de wrace. If 23... Kt P x Kt; then 4 
B P, P-B 3; 25 B P ch, K-R 1; 26 R-Q 7 or 23 
Q-B 2; 24 B-B 6!! and mates or wins the queen. 

(k) White announced mate in 4, a scintillating finish 0 
a perfectly played attack 
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Spouse Wanted 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 295 
Report by Lord Horder 


The usual prize was offered for a 100-word classified matrimonial advertisement on 
hehalf of any one of the following: Caliban, Medusa, Mrs. Malaprop, Nero, 
Apollyon, Jezebel, Dracula. 


Many entries this week, with: flickers of 
wit in almost every one, so that the short 
list is unusually long and the judge has had 
to spend too long for comfort with a wet 
towel round his head. Few seemed inter- 
ested in Apollyon, and most chose Mrs. 
Malaprop, but the tendency was to lay on 
the distortions so thick that no meaning at 
all emerged—not quite my memory of 
Sheridan’s character. Here are some of the 
isolated quips I particularly liked: 


gentleman from 
interests in 


APOLLYON: Influential 
‘down under’ with world-wide 
sulphur deposits. (A. W. DICKER.) 


MepusA: Portrait, preferably lithograph, 
should accompany application. (R. J. HIRST.) 
Anyone interested contact through Mirror 
only. (N. GUNTER.) Keen amateur sculptress 
(has made statues of all her friends). 
(£. BLISHEN. ) 


JezeseL: Advertiser is of a pushful nature, 
(rt. E. CATON.) 


DRACULA: Maintains own private Vampire 
air service. (A. NICKELS.) 

Nero: Has burning passion for all things 
beautiful. (G. R. SMITH.) 


Mrs. MALaprop: Gentleman's relic of 
equatorial temperament, possessing adequate 
impotence. . . . (VERA TELFER.) Relics of the 
late demented Mr. Malaprop, and his sole 
kedgeree. (W. K. HOLMES.) 


Since the prize cannot well be divided 
beyond a certain point, I think the five 
printed below should have £1 each; but they 
should realise that there but for the grace 
of God and the capriciousness of their 
judge go also Walter Percival, F. N. James, 
Mrs. I. Short, Granville Garley, F. D. 
Merralls, Leslie Johnson, P.M., J. Aitken 
and Leonard Cooper. 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 
CALIBAN 
(References are to Oxford Complete 
Edition, 1914) 
IS YOUR NAME GRACE? If so, you may be the 
woman I am looking for (5.i.294, 5). I am a 
bachelor, heir to an island property (1.ii.331), 
strong and hard-working. I am a Nature lover 
and knowledgeable in country matters (2.ii.173 
seq. and 180 seq.), enjoy singing (3.ii,129) 
delight in wireless and TV (3.ii.147 seq.) and 
have a good knowledge of colloquial Italian 
(1.ii.363). The right woman will find me pre- 
pared to be her slave (2.ii.164). In return I look 
for kindness, beauty, interest in and some 
knowledge of cosmology (1.ii.334 seq. and 
2.11150 seq.) and ability to treat aches, pains 
and cramps of all kinds (passim). Replies to 
Caliban, Rock House, The Island. 


(S.J. A.) 

MEDUSA 
wipow of former highly placed naval official 
would like to meet monumental mason or 
sculptor to whom valuable technical assistance 
could be offered, leading to substantial reduc- 
tions in overheads. Advertiser is former beauty 
contest winner who has retained features and 
hair of unique and devastating appearance. 
View business partnership or marriage. Ring 
GORgon 3333. * 


(AUSTIN BAKER) 
DRACULA 
TITLED GENTLEMAN, elderly but with indefinite 
expectation of life, wishes to meet young lady 
of sanguine temperament. Object: matrimony. 
Advertiser fond of games-—-is a first-class 
bat. Likes to listen to music (though own 
abilities confined to vamping). Keeps late 
hours. Quiet about the house. Tall, pale, 
raven-haired tvpe particularly desired. Should 
be prepared to help with husbapd’s toilet as 
he is unable to see himself in mirror. Must not 
object to twin beds. Living applicants pre- 
ferred. Write (stating if you have previously 
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been a blood donor) to Box 1, Castle Dracula, 
Transylvania. 
(N. HODGSON) 
JEZEBEL 

ORIENTAL PRINCESS in her own right, widow, 
personable and careful of her appearance, 
with nice property including vineyard and 
first-floor flat adjacent to main road; small 
staff of servants (guaranteed to have no fol- 
lowers); has always moved in highest circles, 
strong-minded, strict religious principles (has 
never accepted the Reformation). Would like 
to meet gentleman of similar station and 
opinions, view matrimony; must be docile and 
adaptable; need not be squeamish or averse 
to blood sports and must share her antipathy 
to clergymen of the Established Church, fast 
driving and the dogs. 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
NERO 

WIDOWER and divorcee, aged twenty-eight. 
dark, Latin type, excellent position and pros- 
pects, no family ties, wishes to meet attractive 
lady of similar tastes, with a strong interest in 
living, marital status no object, with a view to 
matrimony (temporary appointment only). 
Hobbies: Art, poetry, fiddling, municipal 
heating. Sport: Gladiatorial matches, Write 
L. D. A. Nero, Golden House, Rome (Teleg. 
address; ORGIASTIC). 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 298 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 

Poets from time immemorial have 
addressed their verses to ladies but the 
replies have seldom been recorded. Com- 
petitors are invited (for a prize of £5, which 
may be divided) to supply answers, of not 
more than sixteen lines in the original 
metres, as from one of the following: 
Lucasta to Lovelace (‘Tell me not, sweet, I 
am unkind’), Celia to Ben Jonson (‘Drink 
to me only with thine eyes’), one of the 
Virgins to Herrick (‘Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may’), Anon to Hartley Coleridge 
(She is not fair to outward view’), Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere to Tennyson. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 298,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by November 8. Results in 
the Spectator of November 18. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 858 


ACROSS 





DOWN 





1 What the officer does when leaving the 
hotel? (8) 


5 How sad, it has no substance! (6) 
9 Tidy up the cancelled golf match (5, 3). 
10 Girl I’m returning, being booked (6). 


12 Brutus in relation to Cesar came to 
nothing, Michael (6). 


13 Day of sobriety (8). 

15 ‘Season of mists and mellow —— 
(Keats) (12). 

18 Aphis, very secret (5, 3, 4). 

23 Broken rest after retreat (8). 


24 Basket designed for catching a joke, 
which isn’t gross (6). 


26 Artist elected, very fruity (6). 


27 Chairman who might have sat on her! 
(3) 


28 The cue, say, becomes a pony (6). 
29 These great places seem a bit flat! (8) 


1 A burnt headdress (6). 

2 ‘Festus, I ’ (Browning) (6). 

3 une groundsman isn’t much of a catch 
(7). 





5 Five for the telephonist (4). 

6 It makes the locks go smoothly (4—3). 

7 Auburn was (8). 

8 Shelley’s favourite wind in the States 

il 4 —— no man speak’ (Shakespeare) 
(7). 

14 It takes some pluck to play these (7). 

16 Troop little by little to get the curry 
powder (8). 

17 This card is out of date (8). 

19 Latin is vague among the educational 
three (7). 

20 Plenty of paper in the ship (7). 

21 After the indefinite article an abstainer 
comes to nothing but dye (6). 


22 Ruskin was interested in 
Venice (6). 


those of 














25 Tea for a goddess (4). 


Solution on November 11. 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on November 8 and addressed: Crossword No. 858, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution to No. 856 on page iii 


The winners of Crossword No. 856 are: Miss Marcot Wutre, 24 Audley 
Avenue, Stretford, Manchester, and Mrs. Martin, Baroton Avenue, 
Edinburgh 4. 
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PROFIT-SHARING 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHEN Mr. Butler described himself last 
week as a crusader in the long-term cause 
of British prosperity I was left wondering 
whether profit-sharing, so recently blessed 
by the Prime Minister, was to become part 
of the Conservative crusade. The economic 
debate this week will no doubt reveal the 
answer. No social development has been 
more ill-conceived or ill-expressed than the 
sharing of company profits between the 
equity holders and the employees. Even if 
it were not economically and _ politically 
dangerous it would be no solution for in- 
dustrial unrest for the simple reason that it 
could not be universally applied. There can 
be no profit-sharing in the nationalised in- 
dustries, which account for nearly a fifth of 
the total. There can be no profit-sharing in 
agriculture, the largest of the industries in 
private hands because | know, as a farmer 
myself, that it is really impossible to devise 
a practicable universal scheme for giving 
the farm worker an interest in profits. (I am 
not referring to bonus incentive schemes 
which can be worked out and usefully 
applied for agriculture as well as for most 
other industries.) There can also be no 
profit-sharing for the employees in the 
many trades performing different services 
and functions, the profit on which is not 
measurable in a common unit form. If. 
then, profit-sharing were applied merely to 
the industries where it was practicable it 
would arouse envy and resentment among 
the millions of workers who were left out- 
side in the cold. That, I imagine, is why it 
has not been welcomed by the trade union 
authorities, who have always refused (and 
quite rightly) to take profit-sharing into 
account in making their claims for higher 
wages and a higher standard of living. 
* » * 


But let us see why the whole idea of 
profit-sharing is fundamentally dangerous 
both on economic and political grounds. 
Economically it fosters inflation. The first 
duty of a company whose turnover and 
profits are increasing is to lower prices and 
pass on the benefit of manufacturing effi- 
ciency to the consumer. Giving a cut in 
profits to the workers undoubtedly tends to 
make managements ill-disposed to price re- 
ductions and it is not long before the infla- 
tionary situation develops where industrial 
earnings are allowed to rise ahead of pro- 
ductivity. If managements stopped trying 
to bribe labour with profit-sharing schemes 
they would have more interest in reducing 
prices and the men would have more inter 
est in raising the real value of their wages 
The natural tendency in peace time of prices 
to fall would then reassert itself 

On political grounds profit-sharing is 
dangerous because if it is conceded that 
workers have a right to share in profits they 
will soon claim a right to take the lot or at 
any rate to grab the reserves. Professor 
Cole, the Labour economist. and various 
Labour Members of Parliament have al 
ready suggested that the State should seize 
company reserves. Even so reasonable a 
politician as Mr. Gaitskeil told the House 
of Commons in March that it was no use 
asking workers for wage restraint if capital 
accumulates in the hands of shareholders 
by reason of their restraint. A solution must 
be found for this difficult problem, he said, 


by way of giving the workers a fair share 
of the accumulated reserves. All this non- 
sense stems from a misconception of the 
nature of equity capital. Equity shares are 
merely a device for the provision of risk 
capital: the reserves a device for company 
savings. Equity shares are entitled to a re- 
turn on the capital employed proportionate 
to the risks involved. When that dividend 
is reached and if profits are still rising, then 
reserves should be accumulated to provide 
for replacements and re-equipment and. 
after that, selling prices should be lowered 
Equity shares do not exist just for the 
profit of individual capitalists: they exist to 
enable the private sector of the economy 
to function. 
* * * 


The big employers who have been misled 
by false reasoning into profit-sharing 
schemes generally try to camouflage their 
mistake by creating special classes of equity 
shares for their employees. Some even link 


COMPAN 


By 


ON the eve of the autumn Budget the stock 
markets were quiet but very firm. As no 
one in the City understood why Mr. Butler 
wanted an interim budget no one was pre- 
pared to take a view. So books were levelled 
up. The majority seemed prepared to buy if 
the Chancellor’s bite proved less fearsome 
than his bark. The recent course of markets 
has shown that the buying orders of pen- 
sion funds have been sufficient to absorb 
the private selling. The industrial share 
index on its last fall did not penetrate its 
March low, and, in fact, if it were not for 
Mr. Butler’s threats, it would have gone 
considerably higher on the recent company 
news. The UNILEVER companies declared 
one-for-four scrip issues and the main- 
tenance of the interim dividend on the 
larger capital, while the ever - expanding 
BOWATER PAPER announced a one-for-one 
scrip bonus on the equity, a reorganisation 
scheme for the preference capital and an 
increase in the authorised capital. This 
company in the last eighteen months has 
given a one-for-three bonus, a one-for-one 
bonus and a one- for - three ‘rights’ issue 
and increased its loan capital by $25 million 
raised mainly in New York. No one can 
say that Sir Eric Bowater is not enterpris- 
ing. What final dividend will be paid on the 
capital doubled by the present bonus it is 
hard to calculate but the market seems pre- 
pared to assume an annual rate of 20 per 
cent. which would allow a yield of 4 per 
cent. at the present price of 100s. While | 
am sure that Bowaters are riding the crest 
of their profit wave—the paper-using com- 
panies maintain that the profit margins of 
the paper-makers are much too high — J 
would leave these shares to the large institu- 
tional investors and keep to the less spec- 
tacular WIGGINS TEAPE at 60s. to yield 
5.8 per cent. on dividends of 174 per cent. 
(2.3 times covered) or INVERESK PAPER 4s. 
shares which have fallen to 15s. to yield 
54 per cent. on the last dividend which was 
over six times covered by earnings. For the 
small investor I have also previously recom- 
mended ALDERS (TAMWORTH) 2s. shares now 


up this form of profit-sharing with an jp. 
centive scheme. Some employers ap 
already becoming disillusioned about th 
value of profit-sharing schemes either ag jg. 
centives to higher productivity or as aids tp 
industrial harmony. Mr. C. O. Stanley 
the chairman of Pye, who was a pionee; 
in profit-sharing, recently said that he was 
‘sadly disappointed and disillusioned.’ 
is obvious that labour will never be jp. 
duced to give its best merely by the offer 
of bribes in the form of equity shares 
however attractively dressed up. The crea. 
tion of confidence between capital and 
labour, the building up of a sense of pan. 
nership in industry, is much more likely to 
be attained by a clear understanding of the 
nature of ‘the capital system in a mixed 
economy—especially an understanding by 
labour of the nature of risk capital and of 
the institutional holding of equity shares 
In the end we shall probably have to agree 
upon the appropriate rates of return for 
risk capital invested in different industries 
An excess return might well attract more 
tax. Perhaps Mr. Butler would think this 
out for his long-term crusade. 


Y NOTES 


CUSTOS 


quoted at 7s. 3d. In June an interim dividend 
of 8 per cent. was paid on the capital in- 
creased by the 50 per cent. scrip bonus and 
on the expected basis of 25 per cent. for 
the year, anticipating an increase from the 
equivalent rate of 20 per cent., the yield 
at 7s. 3d. would be about 7 per cent. 


* * * 


For a high-yielding share this week | give 
MCDOUGALL’S TRUST which has just in- 
creased its profits from around £220,000 to 
£366,652 for the year ended June. This 
well-managed company is_ not, like the 
other millers, engaged in the fierce com- 
petitive trade with bakers: it mills its own 
self - raising flour which it distributes to 
the grocery trade. Its immense goodwill is 
based on the quality of its product and on 
the skill of its public advertising and it will 
be interesting to see whether the new tele- 
vision advertising increases its sales. At 
48s. the shares yield 6.2 per cent. on the 
dividend of 15 per cent. which was covered 
over twice by consolidated earnings. 


* * = 


I have previously recommended CITY OF 
LONDON REAL PROPERTY shares which have 
now gone ex the capital bonus of one pre- 
ference share for every two ordinary. They 
rose 3s. 6d. this week to 37s. 6d. in anticipa- 
tion of the directors’ forecast that 94 per 
cent. will be paid for the year. The active 
rebuilding of its blitzed properties in the 
City (which Mr. Butler is not likely to 
check) is steadily increasing its income and 
I understand that its new offices are let 
as soon as they are completed. At 37s. 6d 
the shares yield over 5 per cent. Incidentally 
the new 5 per cent. preference shares can be 
secured in the market at 18s. free of stamp 
to yield 54 per cent. with fine security. If 
a higher yielding preference share is re 
quired, | would mention JAYS AND CAMPBELL 
(HOLDINGS) 4 per cent. preference at 13s. 3d. 
to yield 6 per cent. This preference share Is 
guaranteed by GUS and is 28 times covered 
by consolidated earnings. 
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sPECTATOR, OCTOBER 


Classified advertisements must be) 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
Minimum 2 lines. Box 


letters. ies. | 
Boobers Is. extra. Classified 
Adverti sement Dept., ‘Spectator, 


9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| 


SS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT | 


ement of persons answering these 
i Goments must be made through a| 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cnt is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
de, or the employment, is excepted | from | 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- | 
cies Order, 1952. | 
BBC requires Religious Broadcasting Assis- 
tant in Glasgow to assist in organisation and| 
production of Scottish Home Service Reli-| 
gious Broadcasts and of Scottish contribu- 
tions to other BBC services from churches or 
studio, devotional programmes, talks, news 
reports and children’s broadcasts, Candidates | 
must be Ministers of Religion with congre- 
gational or parish experience, or laymen of 
good educational standard with thorough 
knowledge of Scottish Religious situation. 
Salary £975 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by 5 annual increments to 
£1,280 p.a, Maximum Requests for applica- 
tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference *1324 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London. W.1 within 5 days. 
BBC requires woman Assistant to Engineer 
ing Establishment Officer to be responsible 
for administration of women technical and 
all clerical and secretarial staff in Engin- 
eering D.vision, and sick leave administration 
for all staff in that Division. Duties include 
occasional visits to all BBC engineering 
centres. Qualifications, high degree of dis- 
cretion and judgment, sympathetic under- 
standing of personal problems, administrative 
experience and preferably experience of in- 
terviewing and dealing with staff problems, 
ability to acquire quickly knowledge of 
various types of work which women in 
Engineering Division do. Salary £855 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by 5 annual increments to £1,115 p.a 
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maximum. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference *1332 Spt.’) should ‘reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, BBC. Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1 within 5 days. 

CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION COM-) 
MITTEE. Leeds College of Art. Principal :| 
E. E. Pullee, A.R.C.A.,. F.S.A.E, Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of HEAD OF} 
THE SCHOOL OF PAINTING. Salary in 
accordance with the scales for Grade II Head 
of Department—viz., £1,065 x £25—£1,215. 
Duties to commence at the beginning of the 
Summer Terms, 1956. Application forms (to}| 
be returned by 11th November, 1955) and 
further particulars obtainable from the under- 
signed.—GEORGE TAYLOR, Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, Education Department, Leeds, 1. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Competi- 
tions will be held in 1956 for the following : 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS of the Home 
Civil Service Administrative Class of the 


| Northern Ireland Civil Service (METHODS 


I and [1), At least one House of Commons 

Clerkship will be filled through the Adminis- 
trative Class competition. Code No. 11/56 
SENIOR BRANCH of the FOREIGN SER- 
VICE (METHOD II only), Code No, 12/56. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES 
(Home Civil Service), i.c., H.M,. Inspectors 
of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service: Probationary Assistant 
Postal Controllers in the Post Office; and 
Grade III Officers, Ministry of Defence 
(METHODS I and I). Code No. 17-20/56 

STATISTICIAN CLASS (Home Civil Ser- 
vice) (METHOD I only). Code No, 21/56. 
EXECUTVE CLASS (Heme Civil Service) 
and BRANCH B of the FOREIGN SER- 
VICE (METHOD I only) for university 
graduates, Code No. 22/56. MEMHODS OF 
SELECTION, Method I consists of a written 
examination in university honours degree sub- 
jects plus a preliminary and a fina) interview: 
Method Ul of a short written examination 
in general subjects followed for selected can- 
didates by tests at the Civil Service Selection 
Board and interview before the Final Selec- 
tion Board. When two metnods are provided, 
candidates may choose either or both, Can- 
didates for Method II must have, or obtain 
in 1956 a degree at a recognised university; 
the degree required for the Administrative 
Class and Senior Branch of the Foreign Ser-| 
vice competitions is Ist Or Znd class honours, | 
AGE LIMITS, At least 20} and under 24) 
on Ist August, 1956 with extension for ser-| 
vice in H.M. Forces. In addition, for Statis-' 





COMPANY MEETINGS 





KUALA PERGAU RUBBER 


PLANTATIONS 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 
Te twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Kuala Pergau Rubber Plantations Limited was 
held on October 20 in London, Mr. E. G. 


Estall (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 





lated review: The crop for the past year 
totalled 339,000 Ibs., compared with 301,200 
lbs. for 1953/54, and the output has been 
further improved during the current year. The 
earlier post-war replantings are now approach- 
ing maturity and some areas are already in 
partial tapping. The total crop realised a net 
average price of approximately 1s. 11d. per Ib.. 
against an all-in cost including upkeep of the 
replantel areas of approximately 1s. 73d. per Ib. 

This company is most fortunate as regards 
Export Duty as they only pay 24% on the price 
of the commodity, irrespective of the prevailing 
duty fixed by the Malayan Government. | 

With improving crops and the present price 
of the commodity the future outlook is 
brighter than it has been for a long time. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 
I am pleased to be able to tell you that the 
increased output to which I referred in my 
review is being maintained. The total crop for 
the six months to 30th September amounted 
10 228,000 Ibs., compared with 151,000 Ibs. for 
the corresponding period of 1954—an increase 
of 50°. Thus the estimated crop for the year 
of 360,000 Ibs. should be easily exceeded. 

Of the crop to the end of September, 112,000 
lbs. have been sold at the average price of 
3s, Id. per Ib. for all grades. The all-in cost 
18 approximately 1s. 10d. per 1b.—this includes 
all estate costs, upkeep of immature areas, 
shipping and London expenses. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Group Trading Profit 
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Less: Taxation 


etc. 
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Issued Capital 


Group Net Assets 


1951 
£8,116,368 





Less; Depreciation, interes 


Group Net Profit—betore Taxation 


Group Net Profit—after Taxation 


Preterence Dividends, net 
Ordinary Dividends, net 
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Dividend covered by net earnings after tax 
Capital covered by net assets : 


Ordinary Stockholders 
Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital Kei 
Rate earned on present Capital oe 


ticilan Class (21/56), extension up to three 
years for approved post-graduate experience. | 
For particulars (including prospects of pro- 
motion) and app'ication forms write (pre- 
ferably by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting the code number(s) of 
the competition(s) in which you are in- 
terested. Completed application forms for 
entry by Method II must be returned by 
30th November, 1955. and for Method I by 
29th February, 1956. } 
EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION|! 
COMMITTEE, Youth Club Leader required 
in January for a mixed club at Woodbridge 
(three evenings) and the near-by established 
village clubs at Hollesley (one evening), and 
Campsea Ashe (one evening), Candidates 
must be of good educational standard and 
have had previous experience of mixed club 
work, Preference will be given to trained 
leaders. Salary scale for qualified leaders, 
Burnham Scale for Assistant Teachers, plus 
allowances for gracuates, Applications, with 
copies of two recent testimonials, should be 
sent to the Chiet Education Officer, Educa- 
tion Office, Rope Walk, Ipswich, within three 
weeks of the appearance of this advertise- 
ment, Forms of application may be obtained 
on request. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND ESSEX HIGH 
SCHOOL, Bishop's Stortford, Herts, Re- 
quired in January, resident gtaduate to teach 
part-time in Grammar School (any subject, 
though Latin, French or English preferred) 
to undertake supervision dutics in Boarding 


House for 30 girls, Burnham scale.—Apply 
with copies of testimonals to the Head 
Mistress. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POST OF 
SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY — DEPUTY 
HEADMASTER. KYNASION COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.8. A new secon-! 
dary schoo! for about 850 boys to be opened | 
in September, 1956. Applications invited) 
from qualified teachers for appointment as 
deputy headmaster to take up duty for pre- 
liminary planning at Easter, 1956. Burnham 
(London) scale salary with special allowance 
of £300 a year. The School is intended to 
work in close association on a voluntary 
basis with qa neighbouring voluntary con- 
trolled grammar school. Courses will be pro- 
vided for pupils up to and beyond statu- 
tory school leaving age, including some lead- 
ing to the General Certificate of Education, 
with special) provision for courses in engin-! 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting was held on the 20th October, 1955. The Report 
and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Appropriated as follows: 
Transfer to Reserves and increase 
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1952 


£9,954,976 £11,388,271 


t paid, Interests of Outside Shareholders of Sub- 


Comparative Group Trading Profits 
1953 1954 


ili 


eering. Applicants must have good qualifi- 
cations, organising ability and varied teach- 
ing experience ang should be interested in 
the whole field of dary educati 
Application forms EO/TSIO (Kynaston 
Deputy) to be obtained from and returned to 
the Education Officer (EC/TS10), The 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge. S.E.1, by 
4th November. Candidates who have recently 
applied for similar posts and who have no 
particulars to add may apply on form 
TS/10B. (1698.) 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY a full-time 
Laboratory Assistant. Student technician pre- 
ferred for whom one study day a week 
allowed. Salary : under 18, £130 p.a.; over 18, 
£195 p.a.—Apply to Headmistress, Notting 
aA Eal.ng, 2 Cleveland Road, Ealing, 
WAR OFFICE—LIBRARIAN GRADE IV 
at the Royal Military College of Science, 
Shrivenham, The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for this pensionable post. 
Age at least 22 on Ist October, 1955, Candi- 
dates must be Fellows or Associates of the 
Library Association or hold the Diploma of 
the London University School of Librarian- 
ship, Experience of Library work essential. 
Scientific o1 engineering background, and 
working knowledge of at least one foreign 
language, in particular German, preferred. 
Salary scales for 45}-hour week: (men) 
£446-£855; (women) £441-£378, but being 
improved under cqual pay scheme. Starting 
pay according to age up to £523 (men) or 
£505 (women) at age 25 or over. Promotion 
prospects, Particulars and application forms 
from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4516/55, Application forms to be re- 
turned by Ist December, 1955 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CHRISTIAN ACTION MEETING for 
Clergy. Church House, Westminster. 11 a.m. 
Wednesday, November 2nd. Forum on 
Capital Punishment. Speeches. The Rev. 
Alan Balding, Mr. Frank Byers, Father John 
Murray, S.J., The Bishop of Stepney. 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, S.W.7. THE 
ANTARCTIC YEAR. Paintings by Roger 
Banks, Until 9 Nov. Mon. to Fri, 10-4.30, 
Sat. 10-5, Sun, 2.30-6, Admission free. 

Continued Overleat 








Year ended 
31-3-’55 
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18,856,896 
1,712,416 


17,144,480 
9,634,158 


£7,510,322 
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£2,250,000 
120 times 
22.4 times 





£8,424,358 
60%, p.a. 
— 
£64,475,556 





1955 
£15,487,741 £18,856,896 
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INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton; 
Square, S.W.1, Lecture by Prof, Eduardo} 
Sarmiento, on “La poesia pura y algunos 
escritores espafioles,”’ on Friday, 4th Novem- 
ber at 6 p.m 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
The HENRY MOORE, MERLYN EVANS 
and DENIS MATHEWS, Exhibitions 10- 
5.30, Sats, 10-1, 

MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 


FRANCOIS DESNOYER, — First major 
London Exhibition, Daily 10-5.30 Sat. 
10-12.30 


NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION, Annual) — 


Foundation Lecture. ‘ANTHROPO- 
BIOLOGY : TOWARDS A SYSTEM OF| 
THE SCIENCES * by Dr, L, R. Twentyman. | 
Tuesday, Ist November at 8 p.m. Sweden- 
bore Hall, Barter Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C.1. 


POWER TO YOUR ELBOW, Labour- 


saving appliances: washing machines, food 
mixers, polishers, retrigerators, model kit- 
chens, etc. Demonstrations. — Heal & Son, 


196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street W.1, RUSZKNOWSKI 
Venetian Paintings. HAYDEN : Ist English 
Exhibition. 


STEUBEN GLASS EXHIBITION. Designs 


by EpsTein, SUTHERLAND, Dopson, Piper, 
MATISSE, COCTEAU, etc PARK LANE 
HOUSE (facing Dorchester Hotel entrance) 


Weekdays 10-7. Sun, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : The Meteor- 
Office Centenary Lecture, entitled 
Retrospect and Prospect in Meteorology,’ 
will be given by Sir David Brunt at 5.30 p.m 


~ 


ological 


on 2 November at University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1, ADMISSION FREE 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Michael 

Ayrton: an exhibition of paintings, draw- 
ings, sculpture, book illustrations and stage 
design, 1944-1955, Last three days. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
NEW LINDSEY, Bay 2512. Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 
at 8. Sun 5 & 8, ‘Ihe Witch’ Mems. 





This 
Christmas: 





This Christmas your 
home has room for a 


REMINGTON 


PORTABLE 

A family present for a family 
occasion; a Remington to speed 
everyone’s writing-tasks for years 
to come. 

EASY TO OWN Ask your local dealer 
about easy terms on the New Quiet-riter 
{£32:10:0 with Miracle Tab) and the 
Letter-riter (£30: 10:0 without tab 
wonderful portable typewriters 


Registered asa Newspaper Entered as second-class mai! matier at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator Ltp., at ts Offices, 99 Gower St., Londos, 
W.Cc.l 
to any address in 


. 


CONCERTS 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sun. 30 Oct. at 
3 p.m, SMETANA QUARTET — the Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble of the Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Quartets in F, Op. 18 No 
1, Beethoven; No. 2, Janacek; in E minor, 
Smetana. WAT. 3191 & Agts. 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed. 2 Nov. at 
5.45, BEDRICH JANACEK—Organ Recital, 
Wks. Bruhns, Bach, Hindemith, Thyrestam, 
Klicka, Dupré. Tickets: 3s, 6d. WATerloo 
3191 and Agts. 








PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn 
to 5 gns. a box, One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfield 
Green 232/233. 

ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER for the Novem- 
ber ‘BOOKS OF THE MONTH.” The most 
distinguished critics in the English-speaking 
world write on new books of history, sport, 
science, aviation, biography, theatre, music, 


cinema, ballet and other arts, Contributors 
to the November issue include Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Ralph Cochrane, Sir Charles 
Petrie, Naomi Lewis, Bruce Marshall, 


Gabriel Fallon, and Colm Bregan, If your 
bookseller is out of stock ask him to order, 


or write direct to ‘Books of the Month,’ 188 | © 


Piccadilly, London, W.1, 


CANCER PATIENT (551830). O.A.P. (68), 
living alone in rooms, needs extra nourish- 


ment and domestic help. Please help us to 
care for him (also thousands of other sad 
cases) Jewellery welcomed, — National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 Vic- 


toria Street, S.W.1 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 


courses. Brochure 
Training College. Brighton 6. 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co, Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1 

COMPANY MEETING at meal times will 
be delighted by the piquancy of Rayner’s 
Indian Mango Chutney. From all good 
grocers 


CORNEAL 


3d. Secretary, Southern 


CONTACT LENSES 
arrange deferred payments foi 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free 
from Dept. 274G 
W.1. Telephone GER, 
Street, London, W.1. 
Branches in main towns 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St.. London, W.1. Dept. D.X 
SHIRT REPAIRS.— Moderate charges, work 
of highest standard, Post shirt(s) for tree 
estimate or send for full price list to 
Joanna, Dept. 18, 
W_ Southbourne, Bovrnemouth, Hants 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 


LTD., 
Micro's 
booklet 


2531, 


Tel. 


197a Regent 
REG. 6993 


for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly, Free trial. Write for illus. 
Particulars free plain envelope. Vandre 


Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 


gow, C.2 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES, of Grafton 
Street, London. W.1 and Thurloe Street, 
South Kensington, invite you to visit their 
Christmas display of cards, pictures, books 
and attractive gifts.—Please write for 
our Christmas Shopping Catalogue. 
TRAIN to be a Confidential Courier. — 
Stamp for particulars, H. & C, Couriers (2). 
26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexleyheath, Kent. 
UNRIVALLED OPPORTUNITY to make 
meals tastier, Serve Rayner’s delicious 
Indian Mango Chutrey. From good grocers 
everywhere 

WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading 
Weigh up prospects by reading the Investors’ 
Chronicle the best informed and widest read 
financial weekly Two issues free from 
$2 Investors Chronicle House, 1] Grocers 
Hall Court, London E.C.2 


wher 





115 Oxford Street, London, | 


26 Southbourne Grove,}| 
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|ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL) ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super 
{TRAINING for graduates and well-educated | direct from factory, save £ £ £s, Send tad 






girls, New courses Jan. Sth.—Apply to} Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 
i, W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin-| _, . . “oe 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2| CHRISTMAS CARDS that are p 





ENT. Original wood  engrevi . 
prints, etc,—The Cocklands Press Bate 
Oxford, Approval post free U.K, Prices frog 
2id. to Is, 4d, Overprinting a Speciality 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your 
etc, Send 2}d. stamps for samples enghjj 
choice of style and type to suit Your own 
taste.—S, Roy, 71 Station Road, 
Manchester. All printing work undertaken, 
SCENTED VIOLETS, Selected blooms 1s, 
15s. or £1 boxes posted. Book early fo, 
Christmas.—Cowen, Pollisco Flowery, Rua 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall i 

SEE If AT MY EXPENSE! Write for 
samples of my full range of printeg ote. 
papers. Your postage will be refundeg if you 
mention the ‘Spectator.’ J Andrey 
Abernethie, 97 Grange Road, London, ws 
THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE, Gaibraiy, 
Scotch Shortbread, Baked with finest Quality 
butter, sugar and flour its rich flavour 
delicious, 1 b. 7s, 3d., 2 Ib. 12s 34., pos 
free U.K. Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street 
Ayr, Scotland ’ 


Arkwright Road, N W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law. Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service. Commercial. General 
Cert, or Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam,.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A 
special home study course for parents wish- 
ing to help their children with the State 
Examinations,—Write E.M.I, Institute, Dept 
SP.51, London, W.4, (Associated with 
H.M.V.) 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others, 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals —Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 


OXFORD AND COUNTY _ Secretarial 
School, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training 
Grad. Course. Next term Jan 9th Pros. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A..| 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.,| 
3.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
> D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
SUFFOLK, An examination for Entrance 
Scholarshtps will be held in February. Two 
Scholarships are offered one of £150 per 
annum and one of £100 per annum, Can- 
didates should be under 14 years of age on 
March Ist, 195§, Particulars may be ob- 
tained by application to the Head Mistress 


SHINE IN EXAMS—QUARTER WORK! 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


CHRISTMAS, Our Christmas List is toy 
ready. Order with confidence from a fim 
which advertises ‘in the ‘Spectator’ eyey 
week throughout the year, When you by 
from us you buy goods which are genuinely 
fresh New Season's and not bought eal 
for shop displays Our French Crystallise 
Fruits, always outstandingly the best, ax 
which we import direct every year from th 
leading packers in France, arrive as they ar 
required by our customers. We also import 
direct Elvas and Carlsbad Plums, Marron 
Glacés, Large Jordan Almonds a 
Spanish Muscatels, Other specialities ip 





New study plan for you or children—any) clude the finest Dried Fruit, not generally 
exam! 6s. 6d. brings 40,000 word EXAM.) obtainable, French Glacé Cherries, Pur 
SECRET, and details of postal tuition of| Ground Almonds, Rich Cut Mixed Pee, 
Hons. B.A.—Dennis Jackson, 6 Rosslyn Scotch Shortbread made with pure buner, 
d., Manchester 16. | Turkish Delight, Chocolate, Special 2 b 

ltins of Ox Tongue, Gammons, Tinnd 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 


Salmon and Tinned Fruit, Complete Lis 


io \ coe Street, W.1. May 5306) 1, Request, Gifts expertly packed, posted 
| (3 lines direct—SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD, 
£6-£12 INTERESTING POST available. —| 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, 

Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 


RARE STAMPS,.—Fine Selections of a 
| countries (B.C, or For.) sent on approval # 
in the Is. discount from catalogue pricts 

Sold singly. Many old issues to quarter Cy 
| I. J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent, 
| a se 


Duke St., W.1. MAY 6626 


| - — - ie 6d 





LITERARY 


“FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I've been putting it off."" No time? rer HOTELS 

things you really want to do you can always 

make time, The LSJ for 35 years under the} BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors, Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea front. 
and editors, has helped thousands to success,| Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, Super 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It) lative food, 74 gens. weekly; Xmas 9} gm 
may help you. It costs nothing to enquire.) gwyrzZERLAND.—Spend your WINTER 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept..! gpORTS in a delightful 18th century Chale 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon| pecently enlarged & renovated with evey 





Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574, There) (omfort, run by a young couple, Good 
are LSJ students all over the world, | cuisine, low terms, Ski fields, ice rink oo 
AUTHORS? MSS. marketed in the States by| doorstep, ski lifts, ski schools, Brochures 
experienced agent.—Donald Craig, Holy-|—C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Boo 


Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex, 

SERVICE.) THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year 
Specialists in MS preparation for press;|Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. Ths 
professional finish Bookwork, novels, etc.;| beautiful country house famed for its good 
punched and bound, Best white bond sup-| food and courteous service is the ideal plact 
plied, 2s. per 1,000 words. Victor Steeple,|for those who have to take a late holiday. 
Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent. Fully ‘icensed pe & —— a 
7 ‘ " Apply to the Manager, Farringtor Hotel, 
angen — f We Pci Bree Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 

utors INO Ssaics- oO ees. Stucents or . . tccEew : ‘ 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from| WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hail, ——_ 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- ae 1 a from = worn 

r » Science Ltd ege - tral heating all rooms, Several gro 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent Special terms 


Thurles 


AUTHOR’S TYPEWRITING 


cross, 


Street, London, W.1 bedrooms. Billiards table. 

are apse éa Par . winter residents. Unlicensed. West Chilting- 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success.| ton 2957 

No Sales o Fees. Send for Free SI ais 


“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 


Bond Street, London, W.1. | HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d, carbon. 
g£.|COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to let= 


Theses, piays. Accuracy assured. — ., . Spain 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone Details : Dr. Cooper Blanes, Gerona, Spal 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 | 











SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. & 


ACROSS.—1 Nippers. 5 Bran tub. 9 Valid 
10 Seafarers. 11 Cliffs. 12 Addendum. ¥4 
Ladle. 15 Testament, 18 Reremouse. 2 





EDUCATIONAL 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 


ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you.—E.M.I In- 
stitute, Dept. SP 50, London, W.4. (Asso- 


cited with H.M.V.) 
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Enter, 22 Lombardy. 24 Enamel. 26 Goldes 
Rod. 27 Tragi. 28 Nes: egg. 29 Spy-ring. 


DOWN.—1 Navicular, 2 Palsied. 3 Endo! 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
the Grenfell Ass, 66 Victoria St.. London,| term. 4 Sash, 5 Brandished. 6 Abate 
S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medical work Treadle. 8 Besom. 13 Struldbrug. } 
or the Labrador fishermen, Illus. leaflet on| Abernethy, 17 Thrilling, 19 Romulus. 2 
|request, 14d. Timpani, 22 Logan. 23 Agene. 25 Odes. 


Subscription Ratt 
Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, October 28, 1985 
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